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Steel Scrap in Cupola lron Mixtures 


Strength of the Product and the Percentages of Secrap- 


A Series of Experiments and the Results 
Effect on Hardness 


BY E. J. LOWRY* 


cupola cast iron by the addition of steel scrap 
, to the mixtures is of fundamental importance 
when high strength castings are under considera- 
In this article some of the more important 
characteristics of high-test irons are discussed when 
obtained under scientific methods of melting. 
As a result of the term “semi-steel,”’ the foun- 
dryman usually considers that any addition of steel 
«rap, varying from one per cent and upward, to the 
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ixture will produce the strongest castings. It is 
not believed that the originator of this product had 
such a practice in mind when he placed it before the 
foundry world. Rather, it is felt that he had in 
mind a limited variation in the percentage of steel 
scrap to be used in obtaining the strongest iron for 
analysis. With this idea the term semi-steel 
adopted and presented to the trade. 
From its inception there has been more or less 
as to the correctness of such a name. Some 
rers have performed experiments to prove its 
others have merely stated that high-test 
ild be more correct. It is not within the 
of this paper to present arguments either 
against. The trade names are accepted and 
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* ed ughout the discussion without any bias. 

150 ‘he engineering professions, on learning that 
3H Hee ap added to the strength of cast iron, be- 
of 
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peful of new applications for this material. 









gist, Hickman, Williams & Co. 


Consequently, when cast iron was ordered the engi- 
neer demanded a semi-steel. This caused foundry- 
men to jump into the manufacture of this class of 


metal. The movement was without preparation 
and knowledge. As a result a heavy loss and 
many exceedingly poor castings were made. This 


caused the manufacturer as well as the consumer to 
look skeptically on the increase in strength of cast 
iron by the addition of steel scrap. Furthermore, 
some foundrymen learned to contend that such addi- 
tions were injurious to their melt, while still others 
have gone to the exclusive manufacture of semi- 
steel castings. 
Limitations on the Percentage of Scrap 


From the foregoing, it is evident that there 
must be some merit in the way steel scrap is melted 
in the cupola. In other words, conditions in the 
various foundries and their methods of cupola oper- 
ation have a direct bearing upon the resulting 
product. There are limitations which must be 
placed on the percentage of steel scrap in the mix- 
ture and on the arrangement and melting practice 
in the cupola. These limitations are principally 
because of the factors of mass, time and tempera- 
ture. 

It is generally conceded that carbon 
by iron and steel is directly dependent 
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and temperature. Therefore, these become neces- 
sary elements in the melting of steel scrap in cupola 
charges. From the iron-carbon equilibrium diagram 
it is obvious that, as carbon increases in iron, the 
temperature of melting falls. From these phenom- 
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ena, if the time factor is correct, the steel will ab- 
sorb carbon enough to bring its melting tempera- 


¢ 
. , ture well down to the range of that of the pig iron. 
ey , By actual experiment in melting 100 per cent 
ut steel scrap charges, it was found that the absorp- 
d tion of carbon readily took place up to 3.00 per 
cent. These experiments covered various grades of 
carbon steel, and in each case the final carbon con- 
= Ay tent was within a 0.10 per cent range. 
ss : Factors to Be Considered 
yi While discussing the elements which enter into 
é the melting of steel scrap in the cupola, it is well 
ae}: to call attention to the factors which are considered 
; ‘ important governors: 
te ie 1. Diameter of cupola, inside of lining 
2. Height of cupola charging platform above bed 
3. Ratio of tuyere area to melting area 
} 1. Size of charges. 
rie ». Blast pressure 
' 6. Volume of blast 
: 7. Bed charge of coke 
S. Coke charges between iron charges 


These are given as a warning to foundrymen 
} who are not aware of their melting conditions, so 
that they may forestall their being misled in the be- 
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lief that they can take their original practice, add 
a little steel scrap and accomplish the results that 
follow. 

The diagrams as reproduced show the average 
results of many tests run from actual production 
cupolas in one of the largest foundries in the Middle 

a West. The time consumed by each percentage 
specified extended over a period of four days, 80 
that the sprue was well worked in. The accumu- 
lated data as presented are averages of the samples 
from each of the four daily heats from which six 
tests were made. Each of the specimens were 
broken for strength, analyzed and microscopically 

examined. The bars were standard test bars and 
‘ were all poured at 2300 deg. Fahr. The chemistry of 
4s the iron was held as near to conformity as possible. 
, alas Fig. 1 shows the effects of varying percentages of 
steel scrap in cupola mixtures. The two lines indi- 
; ; TS eate the effect on different analyses of irons. The 
% rg upper one represents the results obtained from a 
low silicon, and the lower from a high silicon iron. 
The base grade, or a no-steel scrap mix, has been 
og listed at zero and the percentage increase in 
O. i ey ; strength as co-ordinates. As a matter of fact, the 
average strengths of the base grades considered 
, were as follows: 
Strengths, 


Lb. per Sq. In 


22,000 


,. Grades, 
~ Silicon, Per Cent 
0.75 
*. * 1.20 29.000 
1.50 33.800 
33,900 


se 1.65 
23,000 


2.10 

By observing the strength chart, Fig. 1, it is 
seen that there is a limit to the strength obtainable 
by the additions of steel scrap. The highest, 40 per 
> cent, which gives the maximum strength, is not to 
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be recommended for standard practice, as 

























































daily remelting causes this mixture of i, 4 = 
come sluggish after 5 to 10 days. The bes? \ oy #9 
percentages to be suggested is between ° ote 
per cent steel scrap. This gives a good strop 


close-grained iron, and one which gives sa‘ -faeto» 
results. 


As an explanation of the added streny }) give, 
to cast iron by the addition of steel scrap Pigs 


and 3 are enlightening. Fig. 2 does not st» ¢tly Q 
here to the tests which were run showing at stee| 
scrap absorbed between 2.90 and 3.00 per «ent 


bon in the melting. This difference may be , 
tributed to the difference in total carbon of the pi 
iron and scrap used in the mix. The graphs, how. 
ever, do confirm the statements that steel scrap 


dilutes the total carbon present in the iro: 
Effect on Hardness 


The question of steel scrap tending harder 
the casting is amplified by Fig. 3. This increase j; 
hardness is appreciably felt in the wear of the cas. 
ing and is a noteworthy point for the consumers 
This increase in hardness is a result of a slightly jp. 
creased combined carbon content and the smaller 
formations of the graphitic carbon present. 

The microscope shows a distinctive arrangemen 
of carbon formation for each percentage of stee! 
added. There is a marked tendency to break up the 
large lamellar formations, causing a more even dis. 
tribution of the carbon throughout the section. The 
discussion of microscopic formations, however, j 
outside the scope of this paper, and the readers are 
therefore referred to the recent work of many of 
the leading investigators on the subject of cast iron, 

In conclusion, the facts as presented show that 
semi-steel or high-test irons show a marked im- 
provement over the regular cast irons. It is hoped 
that a more scientific control of the cupola wil 
cause a wider adoption of this practice. 


[ron Ore Problems in Birmingham District 


tript 


Sampling of iron ores in the Birmingham dist 
has been completed by the Southern experiment statior 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, 453 samples 
having been taken. These samples are being analyzed 
at the Birmingham and Minneapolis experiment sts 
tions of the bureau. A study of mine supports, particv- 
larly with respect to the crushing strength of ores 
is now under way. Several cubes have been cut fron 
large blocks of iron ores taken from the mines. Whe! 
this cube sampling is completed, crushing tests will 
made with a view to obtaining data on the streng! 
of iron pillars under compression. A detailed study ‘ 
the ore beds and associated formations is in progres: 
as a preliminary study to the support problem. Inte! 
esting results have been obtained in the investigation 
looking to improvement in the location of ores, partitl: 
larly with the dip compass. 


Steel Plant 
Ashland, Ky. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0" 
which some time ago acquired the properties of tM 
Ashland Iron & Mining Co., at Ashland, Ky., 1s °°” 
templating extensive additions to its Ashland works, 
principally in connection with its finishing capacity. 
Proposed extensions will cost in the neighborhood 
$6,000,000. Reports that a $10,000,000 note issue ¥" 
be offered by the company in the near future appear’ 
on the financial pages of a number of papers last wee 
but officials of the company had no information to 8"* 
out when interviewed. 


Contemplated Expansion 


Rolling mill equipment, recently installed at ™ 


Wallingford Cold Rolled Steel Co., Wallingford, Cont, 
plant, Was been successfully tested, and is ready for P™ 


duction. 








BY GORDON FOX 


3 ‘DUCTION of steel, including metallurgical! 
configuration of the product, involves largely 


ication of heat and power. Although the direct 
power is only about 5 per cent of the total cost 
duct, it is more nearly 15 per cent of the cost 
yperations. 
sheet bar, involves a total power expenditure 
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ype of Three-High Plate Mill with Mot 
. Drive and Flywhe 
: me 200 kw. hr., about half of which is required 
owing at the blast furnace. Due to the large 


tonnages involved, the cost of power reaches a consid- 
ible total expense. In one electrically driven plant 
roducing about 25,000 tons of steel per month, the 
rresponding electric power cost was about $40,000. 
Of greater importance than the direct cost of power 
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ious Skelp Mill with Rough 
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Motor and Finishing Stands 


from Another. Two 


Belt Driven 


the edg mills are driven 


Ing 
the 
third 


motor 


from roughing 


the has a 


eparate 


ndirect influence of reliability and efficacy 
application. 
tric motive power is applied in the steel mill: 


t 


Directly, for rolling. 

for transportation and manipulation of 
and adjustment of machinery. 
q For driving accessory apparatus. 
In mill which is elec- 
equipped throughout, the power consumed 1 
in general, about 60 per cent of the total, 
being used by auxiliary and accessory 


Relative usage varies. a 


ance 





er media employed in steel mills are steam, 
ompressed air and electricity. Prior to the 
f the electric motor, steam and hydrauli 
were extensively employed for main rolls and 
respectively. Most new mills are now 


eS 


5 1 with electrically driven main rolls, and the 
ent steam drives are being replaced. Hydraulic 
; still retained to some extent for auxiliaries. 
, ints of advantage, particularly for slow and 
7 near motions. Hydraulic mechanisms are in- 
reciprocating as contrasted with high speed 

e obtained with motors. For linear motions, 
al engineer Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago. This 

a the Western Society of Engineers, won the 


Hunt prize for the best discussion of some phase 
industry, 


\lectric Motor Drive in Steel Industry 


Rolling Mill Requirements as to Power, Speed, Adjustability 
and Changing of Speed—Mill Layouts to 


Utilize Electric Power 


ansformation of the raw materials and mechan- 


A ton of steel, in the form of billet, 
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must be 
and perhaps several gear 


motors racks or cranks, 
reductions, introducing com- 
plication, cost, space and inertia factors. 

Hydraulic drive is well adapted to shears. It 
used where the market does not warrant the develop- 
ment of electric for revolving ladle 
cranes. It is also used for counter-balancing, as at 
main rolls and lifting tables. The principal disadvan- 
of. hydraulic drive piping expense, incon- 
venient control, low efficiency, high maintenance costs, 
freezing and danger from leakage about molten metal. 
Compressed air is used to a limited extent for minor 
inear motions and for riveting and chipping. 

One of the principal advantages of electric power 
the mill the fact that it permits 
tralized generation. The power plant, equipped with 
efficient turbine generators, occupies a 
minimum of space and may be located to its best ad- 


provided with screws, 


is 


equipment, 


as 


lages are 


n steel lies in cen- 


condensing 


vantage, yet not conflicting with mill layout. Waste 
heat from blast furnaces may be utilized effectively 
and completely. The diversity factor between mill de- 
mands results in a relatively good load factor on the 


power house and boiler plant. Duplication of boiler 
capacity and operating thus minimized. 
Power can be generated to best advantage on a quan- 
tity scale in a central plant. 

Electric power can be easily and economically trans- 


forces 


Is 
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Shear 


2000 Mp. Rovahing 


oe 2000 Hp Finishin 

Drive 
mitted in quantity Protection of the distribution ‘ 
means is readily afforded. Duplicate feeders, loop sys- ’ 


tems or inter-connection may be employed. Faults are 
quickly isolated. There are no stand-by power losses 
at point of application; moving machinery may be 
readily supplied. The ease of metering electric power 
permits a ready check on rolling conditions. It permits 
rolling at maximum safe rates and assists to economies. 
The possibilities of purchased electric power are 
attractive in many instances, either as a main or sup- 
plementary source or as a stand-by, particularly for 
plants in which waste heat is not available. The in- 
vestment may thus be minimized. Probably the prin- 
cipal deterrent to the more general use of purchased 
power for steel mills is the experience of lack of re- 
liability. The steel mill power plant compares in re- 
liability and continuity with the central station and 
enjoys the advantage of contiguity. Transmission 
interruptions are still of too frequent occurrence with of 
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some utilities. Power interruptions at a steel mill are 
always and sometimes almost disastrous in 
their consequences. Interruptions from an _ outside 
source are particularly inconvenient because of their 
indefinite duration. 

Probably the greatest advantages of electric drive 
are derived at the motors. Their compact form, light 
weight and wide range of characteristics permits their 
effective application to all classes of main and aux- 
lllary apparatus. Their ease and flexibility of control 
as to speed, torque, direction of rotation and braking 
are of préeminent advantage. Their ready subdivision 
into units as desired assists in simplifying the drives. 
Their reliability is evidenced by the fact that, in most 
mills, the electrical delays are few and usually of short 
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those in the preceding stand by an amount 

cient to account for the elongation, and thus 
As the delivery speed of 
is approximately the same as the periphera] 
the rolls, the intake speed varies in proporti: 


or minimize looping. 


draft. Thus, 


for a 


30 per 


cent 


intake speed is to exit speed as 70 is to 100. 
varies some with different sections. 
Some control is possible by adjusting the 


in each stand. 
stands to skew the 
sides, and also to e¢ 


The 


driven. 


stands 


metal, so 
lear the 


in eac 


as 


h 


to 


scale. 


group 


through gearing or belt to the drive. 
a type of continuous mill. 
Continuous mills are widely used both for r 


work 


reduction 


it 


4 


T) 


Guides are commonly inserted 


Mills of t! 
are often divided into groups of stands, usu: 
roughing and finishing, each group being se; 


Fig. 


are 
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and for producing the simpler shapes. At Gar 
installed a continuous blooming mill having 
stands. This principle is widely used for billet. sk 
sheet bar, strip, merchant and rod mills. Th: 
advantages of the continuous mill are large product 
with little labor and rapid reduction with littl 
between The rolls are of short 
consequently may be of relatively small diameter. T} 
type of mill requires relatively low power per unit 
output, due both to the high temperature of working 
and to the small roll diameters. 

The simple reversing mill comprises a single tw 
The lower roll is fixed in el 


1S 





passes. lengt} 


involve relatively low inspection and 
The overall economy from coal 


duration. They 
maintenance charges. 
ile to the work is comparable or superior to that of 





Motors involve no stand-by losses, 
Their 


and 


other drive media. 
and may be started and stopped on short notice. 
and minimizes mill wear 


high stand of rolls. 


uniform torque speed 
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breakage. Automatic control, with current limiting Tin. 4. Betaian - aes 
and protective features, safeguards both the drive and : z 
the mill and minimizes dependence upon the operator One Motor to Drive ‘ ; 
Electric drives for main rolls are available, having Roughing Stand, WI) ‘ - 
a wide range of characteristics. The general type of eile Alas dad ) 
drive selected depends primarily upon the type of mill < 4 3 
and its requirements. There are now installed in the Five F hing Stands it L 
United States and Canada more than 600 main roll Tande 
motors. These represent a variety of mill ar- 7 y 
angements which do not permit of distinct "ay, 9 
assificatior There are, however, some pre —— e < ——— > } 
ominating features which render possible a 5 Z 
eral classification of mills from the motor drive view a - 
nt. Such a classification will be here attempted and e y 
the principal features of the various mill types briefly 2 
sed, hiefly as they reiate to drive cor lerations. " a 
1 J 
Classification of Rolling Mills ean ry or 
} = 
Many mills comprise essentially one or more stands yy 1 TE Ga hensl 
trains of rolls which revolve continuously in one + 
ecti Three-high stands are commonly used, ir = 
which the metal is passed forward between the two 1, 
ver rolls and returned between the two upper rolls. 7 —_— 
['wo or more such stands are often connected in train, oe Re eel 
that is, with all roll axes 11 common vertical plane 
nd with the drive shafts in series, so to speak The tion, while the upper roll may be raised and lowe! 
st simple merchant mills are of this type. The last by a screw acting against a hydraulic balancing 
nd in this mill is commonly two-l gh, as the piece de These rolls are driven through spindles f 
asses through it in one d re tion or ind bette pair of pinions, which, in turn, are driven by the eng 
sh can be obtained than in a three-high m where or motor through a flexible coupling. The met 
he center roll serves double duty passed alternately .forward and back betwee! 
Some billet mills comprise two or more three-hig! rolls, which are reversed for each pass. ! 
stands, arranged either in train or in tandem Ra are located in front and rear of the mill. 
ind structural mills vary in layout, but commonly 1 Electrically driven blooming mills are almost 
ide ree-high trains and tandem sets, w operat sively of the reversing type. In these mills n 
ontinuously in one direction and largely at fixe aligning guards are located above the tables g 
peeds the piece into the proper pass of the main 
Sheared plate is generally rolled on three-high m manipulating device serves to edge the piece W 
f the Lautl type, the principle of which is shown sired, so that it may be reduced in two dime! 
Fig The upp r and lower rolls are driven, while The general arrangement of such a mill is WI 
the intermediate roll is rotated solely by friction fron Fig. 3. The principal application of the simple r* 
the roll which backs it up Both the upper and the ng mill is for roughing ingots. A _ reversing 
intermediate rolls may be raised and lowered. Tilting mill has been installed at the Mark Plant of st 
tables are provided in front and rear of the mills, and & Tube Co. of America. 
two such stands may be used in tandem The universal mill is a reversing mill « . 
So-called continuous mills comprise a number of two-high stand of horizontal rolls, and, 1! id 
two-high stands arranged tandem, so that the metal one or two sets of vertical rolls located at the side 
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is ifl 


Lan sequence. 


The 


passes in a straight line through the s 


All direction. 


rolls revolve continuously in one 


the mill ahead of and/or behind the horizon 
The vertical rolls, which work on the edges ot t 


ne 








ved in and out, are driven through gear- 
main pinions. Universal mills are em- 
velv for rolling slabs and universal plate. 


; used for some structural shapes. 
r rsing mill enjoys a number of important 


r breaking down ingots. It is flexible 
slabs and blooms of various dimensions 
_as ordered, without changing rolls. Due 

e of lifting or tilting tables, the interval 
tween passes for manipulating and return- 
mav be made short. The steel may be 
veen the rolls slowly, permitting of heavy 
Be it shock and avoiding slippage. The speed 


‘ ; can be adapted to the length 
‘ The draft is under the con- 
i nerator and can be varied 
; steels or for a cold piece, 
. asses may be employed as de- - = 
; to the absence of lifting ta- } fj 


ersing mill as a whole is me- 
mpler than the three-high 
rh the electric drive equip- 


a) 2) 
—=——_27} 
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omplex, experience has shown that de 
trical sources are less frequent and usu 
is than mechanical delays, so that add 
mplexity is warranted by mechanica 
Hill Steel Co. is installed a reversing 
roughing plates, which are finished i: 
en Y of the Lauth type. It has been found 
ng mill is preferable to a three-high 
particularly as to the short interva 
In rolling sheared plate it Is neces 
slab 90 deg. after it has been rolled 
first passes. It is easier to turn th 
i tables of the reversing mill than 
of the three-high mill. Moreover, 
sary to square the piece accurately o1 
as it can be run against the mai: 
juared before the latter are acce 
ece entered. It has been suggested 
ee-high plate miil with a motor without 
a reversing motor, which could 
en passes when desired, but suc} 
nstalied 
mbine the various types of star 
the simpler combinations is tl 
mill. The single roughing stand of 
igh; the finishing mill contains 
high stands in trair The piece, 
roughed down by several passes l 
g and then entered into the finish- 






from one pass to the next through 





Fig 4 shows the general arrange- 
f Belgian mill. The advantage of 
he fact that the roughing stand is 


speed than the finishing train. A 
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low speed is suitable for roughing work, as the rolls 
bite better on the heavy drafts and difficulty in en- 
tering the billet is avoided. Moreover, the finishing 
stands may be driven at a higher speed, as they are 
less compromised by the roughing stand requirements. 
As several passes are made in the roughing stand of 
a Belgian mill, this is a limiting factor in produc- 
tion. 

One development of the Belgian mill is the com- 
bination mill which comprises a roughing mill hav- 
ing several two-high stands in tandem, on the con- 
tinuous principle. This is followed by two or three 


peahyu 
: 
atg 


; 
t 
ee it 


oat 


‘ 
’ 


parate groups of three-high stands in train, each 


group being separately driven at a different speed 
Repeaters are used, at least in part, for guiding the 
piece from stand to stand. Fig. 5 shows the genera 
arrangement of a combination mill. The continuous 
roughing group is able to maintain production to 
fill the finishing mills. The operation of the looping 
stands at different speeds reduces the length of loops 
between stands and thus avoids excessive cooling. It 
maintains the larger sections longer, both due to lower 
roughing speeds and by permitting more reduction in 


+ ; 


he later passes. It permits each group to operate at 
ts most suitable speed and prevents restriction of the 
peed of the finishing rolls, which should be as higt 
as possible. 

The cross country mill, Fig. 6, is a combinatio1 


made up of several stands or trains in tandem, but 


eparated so that the material leaves one before en- 
tering another. The piece is carried between stands 
by live roll tables or transfers To avoid excessive 
ength of mill the piece may take a Zigzag course, 
reversing its general directior f travel in passing 
through the various sets. This arrangement of mill 
usually permits rolling the steel in both directions, 
which improves its quality. The individual groups or 
sets may be driven separately or by gear, belt or rope, 
from a common source The cross country mill is 
ised to roll products not we adapted, due to size 
r shape, for continuous or loop mill rolling 

A sheet mi consist f two stands of two-high 


pair being used f 


pal or roughing, the other for 
finishing The rolls revolve continuously in one dire« 


tion at slow speed. The sheet bars are passed between 


tne rolis Dy tne roller and returned over the top roll by 
the catcher. The lower ro s at a fixed elevation and 

driven. The upper 1 revolves solely by friction 
Irom tne ower roll or the steel and is fed up and 
down by screws. Several pairs of stands are com- 


monly connected in train and driven by a single motor. 


(To be concluded) 
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e Improvements in Heroult Electric Furnace 


a % aS . .. o : ¥ n . ‘sg T » - « 
Copper Pipes Carrying Cooling Water Used Instead of 
‘ " T 
Copper Busses—Transformer Room Under- 
- ° 
ia sath the Charging Floor 
. 
YT \ HERE has been recently installed and placed in’ there is a mast made of structural mate: 
operation a 7-ton Heroult electric furnace at the support the electrode cranes. It was found 
plant of the International Nickel Co. at Hunting- to carry the conductors over the top of thes 
« ton, W. Va. Although this furnace embodies the usual order to avoid proximity to iron parts with 
| features of this type of furnace as manufactured by the quent reactance. This also involved having ove) 
American Bridge Co., the design is a new one and there flexible cables. In the present design the ma 
’ are certain modifications or improvements which are inated and the electrode cranes supported f: 7 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. ie : : 
: as = F ee : gi 1 I'ransformer Room Under the Platform 
Che furnace is used for melting and refining Monel 
i: metal, which is cast into ingots for subsequent forging .The relatively small copper pipe conductors can }y 
and rolling. It has a basic lining and desulphurization brought very close to each other, which makes 
and deoxidation are carried on under a basic slag, as_ sible to have longer leads and at the same time hay 































The Large Picture Shows 
7 y e New Type of Heroult 
ot ; leectric Furnace with the 
; Li te 3 rs Leading p from th ba . 
: } ransforme room, Situ Jf” 
, £ 4 ed Under the Platforn i iv 
Mhie entrance to it is : 
roug the door just 
below the four men, The 
lustration just under the 
the transiormet 
. m itself 
7 shows the fur- 
ace while in operation 
4 on Monel metal, The ab 
f the usual large 
ount ) smoke and 
considered a 
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Legs 
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“a ‘ is customary with steel. Practically all heats tapped 
' 7 up to the present time have been as low as 0.005 per 
’ : +t cent sulphur. 
- Copper Pipes as Conductors 
Instead of using built-up copper busses the electric 
current is conducted to the electrodes by means of cop- 
a per pipes. The pipes also serve to carry water to the 
nae electrode holders and to the electrode coolers. For 
acd electrical reasons, a hollow circular section is the best them extend beneath the floor. The necessary me 
one for conducting oe current, and as the cop- room for the passage of cranes is reduced and no ex 
per is water-cooled, only about one-third as much cop-_ ible cables or other obstruction surround the _ 
, per is required as when using busses. This is particu- the transformer room being beneath the floor. *™ 
tof larly true when the busses have to be carried over a arrangement makes it more convenient to have ~ 
F . hot furnace. All designers of electric furnaces have trode supporting mechanism attached to the tune” 
had to contend with the difficulties arising from re- either at the back opposite to the pouring spout © 
; el actance in furnaces of a large enough size so that the’ the left or right hand side. In the present casé¢ 
: electric current required was considerable; for instance, mechanism is placed on the left hand side. =, 
where the amperes exceeded 7000. The trouble due to The transformers are 1800 k.v.a. water-coo! ed, Ut! 
reactance is accentuated by having long conductors’ eral Electric transformers. The cooling water om 
spread far apart and where the electric conductors passthrough the transformer and then through the co 
ce near or between iron parts. pipe conductors, thence to the electrode holders, thro 
i 2 In most of the familiar types of electric furnaces a flexible connection and back to the electrode cole 
tM ieee fog 
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operating voltage is 100, although taps are 
| give higher voltages in case the voltage on 

sion line should be below normal. In order 
rges on the line and obtain steady operation, 
ieht advisable not to have the power factor 
. 0.90 and additional external reactance was 
nd is of the type furnished by the General 
mpany, as shown in one of the illustrations. 
ndrical form of shell was adopted in pref- 
the dished or bowl shaped bottom, on ac- 
: structural strength. These furnaces were 
pped about a hinge on line with the pouring 

the furnace was provided with counter- 
In the rocker type of furnace the usual type 
rolling on a plain surface requires the cylin- 
; i] to stand too high above the foundation. In 
nt design, both the casting on which the fur- 
and the rocker are curved. By thus dividing 


Rocky Mountain Industrial Relations Con- 
ference 

rhe second annual conference on human relations 
ry, under the management of the industrial 

le ent of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
wa i at Association Camp, Estes Park, Col., July 
»8 29 and 30. The sessions were attended by several 
.4 persons, mostly business men and manufac- 


ture! from Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas. Oklahoma, Texas and Montana, with a scat- 
‘tering of visitors from Eastern states. Program and 


veneral arrangements were in the hands of A. Bruce 
Minear, international industrial Y. M. C. A. secretary 
n the Rocky Mountain region. 

The purpose of the conference was to discuss sub- 
iects connected with relations of employer, employee 
and consumer. Addresses, most of them given by men 
prominent in industrial management, covered various 
phases of these relations. Besides the prepared talks, 
there were general discussions in which different pojmts 
of view were advanced and experiences exchanged. 

The industrial relations conference grew out of a 
small week-end meeting of business men held in con- 
nection with the Y. M. C. A. schools at Estes Park in 
the summer of 1921. At this meeting it was suggested 
that a more widely attended conference be held in 1922, 
ind that a foreman’s course be conducted at one of the 
Y. M. C. A. schools. Both suggestions were carried 

it through co-operation between the Y. M. C. A. in- 

lustrial department and interested business men of 
the Rocky Mountain district. 

The program of the conference follows: 

Progress in Recent Years in Human Relations in In- 

| H. Weitzel, Pueblo, Col., general manager 

Fuel & Iron Co, 

Three-fold Responsibility of Management to the 
Industry,”’ W. C. Coleman, Wichita, Kan., presi- 
in Lamp Co 
Industrial Future,’’ J. Merle Davis, Tokio 

dustrial secretary Y.~M. C. A. 

Training of Men from the Industrial Standpoint,’ 
ert, Denver, manager Swift & Co 


idence and Goodwill,"’ W. L. Petrikin Denver 
Great Western Sugar Co. 
Public and Industrial Relations,’”” B. B. Brooks 
former governor of Wyoming 
1 Program of Health and Recreation in Industry,’’ Dr 


Kallenberg, Chicago 
he Rev. David G. Latshaw, New York. 
Stian Spirit in Industry,” T. W. Currie, pro 
of Texas 

















head nool for foremen and other business execu- 
) flex ‘ted in connection with the industrial rela- 
race rence, covered a course of five days, July 
This ee isive, with intensive instruction in the fol- 
e ele wine eral subjects: 
nace, ership, by Fred O. Kelley, Lincoln, Neb 
or of tary of the Y. M. C. A. 
-o th H tory and Economics, by E. S. Cowdrick 
i engineer 

Con- inization, by T. E. Barker, Denver, general 
, nver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 

passe the Mount as applied to industry, by 
coppe versity of Texas. 
roug? to the four classes, there was a daily 
eooie! 
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the curvature between the two castings the advantage 
of the rocker type is obtained without having the center 
of gravity above the rolling center. The furnace tilts 
backward as well as forward. 

The arms carrying the electrodes have been brought 
in at an angle, for the purpose of placing the electrodes 
as close as possible to each other and to the center of 
the furnace. This is important in furnaces of high 
power, to avoid burning the furnace lining, especially 
where the basic process is used. The electrodes are 
actuated by winches and motors attached to the fur- 
nace. The General Electric Co. regulator is used. The 
tilting mechanism consists of two gear wheels on the 
same shaft, with connecting rods attached to the fur- 
nace. The tilting motor is of 15 horsepower. 

Although the rated capacity of this furnace is 7 net 
tons, on account of the weight and compactness of 
Monel metal, heats of 9 tons are being tapped. 


open forum, led by one of the students, in which sub- 
jects of direct interest to industrial executives were 
thrown open to general discussion. More than forty 
foremen, superintendents and others were enrolled. 

It is planned to make the school for executives and 
the conference on human relations in industry an an- 
nual event, and preliminary arrangements for the 1923 
meetings already are under way. 


Trend of Wages Over the Depression 

Figures of the National Industrial Conference 
Board for wages covering the period from July, 1914, 
to January, 1922, show average hourly and weekly 
earnings, average hours of employment and the ratio 
obtained by comparing money wages with cost of living. 
The figures are based on 26 major industries, 3800 
industrial establishments and more than 1,000,000 wage 
earners. 

As shown in our table, the average hourly earnings 
of all wage earners were 98 per cent higher at the end 
of December, 1921, than in July, 1914. The drop be- 
tween December, 1920, and December, 1921, was 22.4 
per cent. Common labor was 92 per cent higher in 
December, 1921, than in 1914, but 27.1 per cent lower 
than in September, 1920. Skilled labor was 98 per cent 
higher than in 1914, but 20.7 per cent lower than in 
September, 1920. 

Because .of shorter working weeks, the ‘average 
weekly earnings of all wage earners was only 80 per 
cent higher than in July, 1914, but was 25 per cent 
lower than in July, 1920. Similarly, common labor was 
74 per cent higher than in 1914 and 30.2 per cent lower 
than in August, 1920. Skilled labor was 80 per cent 
above the 1914 level and 23.8 per cent below July and 
August, 1920. 

Real wages, meaning the purchasing power of the 
money wages received, were 11 per cent higher at the 
beginning of this year than in 1914. In other words, 
the standard of living had increased to that extent, 
this resulting from the fact that wages were 80.2 per 
cent higher and living cost 62.3 per cent higher than 
in 1914, the excess of wages accounting for the in- 
creased real wage or purchasing power. The highest 
point of real wages during the entire period under 
survey was reached in October, 1920, with 21 per cent 
greater real wages than in 1914. 


July, 1914 Peak, 1920 Dec., 1921 
Hourly earnings 
All wage earners 24.3¢ a 62.1 48.2¢ 
Common labor 20.7 b 54.6 39.8 
Skilled labor, male 28.0 b 70. 65.5 
Women ‘ iis 15.6 ‘ 41.7 34.7 
Weekly earnings 
All wage earners $12.36 d $29.69 $22.27 
Common tabor 10.89 e 27.14 18.95 
Skilled labor, male 14.19 d 33.64 25.66 
Women 7.82 c 18.79 15.76 
Hours per wee k 
Average nominal 55.1 ce 50.7 49.8 
Plant activity ; 3.8 ec 49.8 47.2 
Per wage earner.. 51.0 ce 48.5 46.2 
Index number 
Wages, weekly.... 100 d 240.0 180.2 
Cost of living..... 100 d 204.5 162.3 
teal wages... 100 f 121.0 111.0 
i——-December b—-September ‘ June d—July. e 
August f—October; July showed 117 
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Core Box for Making Sash-W eight Cores 


A patented combinati®n core box for use in connec- 
tion with end-drawn sash weight flasks, and which 
together form a special system of making sash weights, 
is being offered by the*De Ved Brothers, Inc., Balti- 
more. This system is ffitended to permit the produc- 
tion of sash weights in large tonnage at very low cost, 
with a smooth eye and plainly marked. 

The core produced by the box is in the form of a 
plug adapted to close the top of the sand mold in which 
the weight is cast, forming the eye which receives the 
sash cord, and incidentally forming the entire top of 
the weight. 

The core box is made up of two side members piv- 
oted to open and close in a tongwise manner. These 
members are pivoted to a base as shown in the illus- 
tration. Holes or pockets are formed by registering 
cavities in the opposed members, the two cavities form- 
ing cylindrical opening when the members are swung 
closed. A center detachable bar, located parallel to 
the axis of the swinging members, extends through the 
pockets and forms the eyes in the respective plugs. 

To shape the core to form the top ends of the 
weights the base member is provided with upright pro- 
jections spaced to correspond with the pockets. One 
projection closes and forms the bottom of the pocket 
when the swinging members of the core box are brought 
together, bringing the corresponding semi-circular cav- 
ities together to complete the formation of the pockets. 
These projections are also used to support the number 
plate. 

In the system as a whole, which the company is 
ready to lease to interested parties, what are called 


end-drawn flasks are used. These are 4 ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide and 18 in. high and contain 120 sash weights to 
the flask, or from 800 to 1000 lb. of iron. It is claimed 
that one laborer can put up 10 to 12 of these flasks 
per day, making 8000 to 12,000 lb. of sash weights and 
that experienced molders are not necessary to perform 
this molding, common labor being said to be adequate 
for the process. 

With the combination core box described it is 
claimed that the cores for the flasks can be made by a 
boy at the rate of 500 per hr. It is figured that the 
cost of molding and of making the cores is one dollar 
per ton, the flasks now up, ready for the hot iron. A 
very cheap grade of melting scrap and also very low 
grade of scrap such as roofing tin, sheet metal clip- 
pings, etc., can be used in this system. 

The company recommends the system to all foun- 
dries to be worked in with other general foundry work, 
it being emphasized that this system permits a foundry 
to produce sash weights for local requirements at a 
saving in freight and handling expense and permits of 
quick delivery to nearby consumers. 
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Electric Alloy-Atlas Crucible Mey.,; 
President L. J. Campbell of the Electric A Si, 


Co., Youngstown, Ohio, announces*®Rat the per of 
this property with the Atlas Crucihle Stee] ur 
kirk, N. Y., is virtually completed. Consumn n of 


the consolidation may be expected very s 

states. Mr. Campbell will be chairman of 

and chief executive officer, located at Dunk T, 
unify management, leading directors of th 

Alloy company have been added to the board of 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co., including James A. Can; 
Thomas J. Bray, W. A. Thomas and L. J. Camph 


As far as possible the properties will b¢ erate 
as a single unit until the merger details ar: T 
completed, in order to get the advantages of operating 
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economies which will thereby be effected. A tempora! 
working arrangement, with Mr. Campbell in chargt 
therefore in effect until legal consummation of 
merger is completed. 


Permits were issued in Chicago in July for 1)# 
buildings, fronting 33,075 ft. and involving a total cos" 
of $16,214,300 as against 754 permits for struct 
fronting 21,403 ft. and costing $14,004,650 in July, 192] 
an increase of 390 permits, 11,671 ft. of frontage #! 
$2,209,650 in cost. The figures, however, show 4 
crease as compared with June, 1922, of 275 perm! 
8744 ft. of frontage and $10,362,550. Figures [0! 
first seven months of 1922, showing 7569 permits, - 
960 ft. of frontage and a cost of $127,716,610, 
greatly in excess of the records for the same ™ 
in previous years as far back as and including 19%! 

The United Coke & Coal Co., seller of foundry, *% 
nace and domestic coke and coal, has moved its offices 
from 2013 to 814 Fisher Building, Chicago. 


















on Acid Electric Furnace Practice’ 


Basic Scrap and How to Charge It—Making a New Bottom 
—When to Tap and How to Pour—Alloy Addi- 
tions in the Furnace 


BY CHARLES WELLMAN FRANCIS 


practice is the most universally used in the 
ent day foundry for the manufacture of 
+ castings. This fact was probably due 
the recent world war conditions which 
ibout a great scarcity of Austrian magnesite 
intry, magnesite being the best of all basi 
and has caused the development of our 
rican product to such an extent that we have 
ssely approached the qualities of the Old 
iterial which we at one time thought could not 
d. Again, production was the first word in 
can steel industry during this period, and 
tice is the fastest and most economical when 
physical and chemical specifications only are 
As a result, one great difficulty has arisen 

1y tend to swing us back more generally to 
eration, namely, that our scrap as a product 
icid-lined furnace has gradually become more 
n quality, due to no refining. Also during this 
iction period, competition has become much 
which will tend to the manufacture of finer 


grades of steel. 


Basic Scrap for Acid Furnaces 
\s has been mentioned in one of the previous arti 
the writer has found it advisable to use a good 
isic scrap for charging the acid furnace. This scrap 

d be of a light, quick melting, shoveling type, and 

ive body enough to prevent the electrodes from 

penetrating it and striking the furnace bottom. 

p prevent the latter occurring, the foundry scrap 

n of the charge, which usually makes up 40 to 

ent of the melt, is first placed on the bottom of 

furnace with the purchased scrap on top, taking 

prevent the piling of the scrap against the side 
ind banks as much as possible. 

'here is a double reason for piling the scrap in the 
f the furnace as much as possible and conse- 
keeping it off the banks and side walls unnec- 

First, when it is piled in a heap in the center 
furnace it will be the melting zone of the elec- 
which tends to enhance quick melting. Second, 
1mount of unnecessary labor is done away with 
this scrap clings to the side walls and banks 
be pulled into the bath when the furnace is 
Of course, some of this work always has to be 
natter how carefully the furnace is charged, 
advisable to eliminate hot and heavy work 
possible. It is important to emphasize here 
ite of melting is solely dependent on the man- 
h the furnace is charged and how the cur- 

ed. 
the charge is entirely melted a test is taken 
for a fracture reading by the melter; one 
the test piece is then drilled and sent to the 
for analysis. According to the result of the 
ie necessary amount of ferroalloys is added 
the metal is hot enough to pour. No slag 
idded during the acid electric furnace heat, 
ties in the scrap, together with the wash- 


tr 


f July 27, p. 201, the author discussed 
tric furnace and in the issue of Aug. 3, Pp. 27% 
res of electric foundry design and equip- 


92 


ings from the banks and side walls, form sufficient 
slag. Often an acid heat will melt practically free of 
slag, but from the time the charge is entirely melted 
until the heat is ready to be tapped, the slag will accu 
mulate rapidly. An acid heat should be tapped when 
the slag bubbles and becomes puffy, which is often 
termed a “dry” slag. 

When the heat is tapped the furnace is ready for 
fettling or repairing. This work depends entirely on 
the condition of the furnace bottom and banks, and 
requires considerable experience to be done properly. 
Ground ganister is used and sometimes it is mixed 
with silica sand, depending on the conditions of the 
furnace. This material is usually wet thoroughly, be- 
cause the wet mixture can be more accurately thrown 
from a shovel to the desired point in the furnace. Also 
because the wet mass will 


tling material when thrown from the shovel. Inexpe- 


not spread as will dry fet 


rience in doing this work is usually illustrated by the 
building up of the furnace bottom or the rapid disap- 
pearance of the banks, caused by using too much bot 
tom mixture or not enough, respectively. Great cart 
must be taken in repairing a “hole” which is sometimes 
left in the banks or bottom after a heat is tapped. In 
doing this the same methods are employed as are used 
in open-hearth furnace practice. If the hole is smal! 
the hot metal which stays pocketed therein can gener 
ally be balled on the end of a cold rabble or hook and 
pulled out. If the hole is larger the use of a little 
silica sand will help the operation considerably. 

After making bottom, as the above operation is 
commonly termed by steel melters, it is advisable to 
close the furnace doors and let stand for a few minutes, 
as the intense heat of the furnace will cause the new 
repairs to set into place, and consequently it will not 
be so easily displaced by charging the foundry scrap. 


Burning in a New Bottom 


surning in a new furnace bottom is one of the most 
important features in any type of furnace practice. 
Methods used in the electric furnace differ consider 
ably from those used in open-hearth furnace work. 
Ground ganister, silica “grits,” silica sand and fire 
clay are used in the proper proportion to form a some 
what plastic mixture, and the entire bottom is put in 
place in one operation with the use of a foundry air 
rammer, and smoothed off to the desired contour. The 
bottom should then be dried thoroughly with a wood 
fire from 24 to 48 hr., after which the furnace is 
dumped to remove the ashes and a bed of coke is dis- 
tributed evenly over the bottom. The electrodes are 
lowered and the power turned on as low as possible. 
Four to six hours of burning, with the power on and 
off intermittently, is often sufficient to give the bottom 
the necessary baking, prior to charging the furnace. 
The furnace will gradually become hotter under these 
conditions, and it will be found advisable to leave the 
power on for shorter periods. 

After the furnace has been well heated it will be 
found that these periods during which the power is 
shut off will give as good results as those during which 
the power is on, provided the furnace doors are kept 
closed and sealed, for the new furnace will be getting 
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the desired soaking. It is surprising how quickly the 
empty furnace will be heated; consequently great care 
must be exercised not to carry this work on too quickly 
or a “dripping” of the roof and side walls will take 
place, greatly diminishing the life of the refractories. 


Tapping and Pouring 

The remaining phase of this problem which the 
author wishes to discuss briefly is the tapping and 
pouring of an acid heat. Considerable controversy 
arises at times whether to use bottom-pour or lip-pour 
ladles. For acid heats of three tons capacity or smaller, 
the lip-pour ladle will be far more economical in the 
long run because, aside from being much easier to 
handle, they will last for six to eight heats without 
being relined other than knocking off large particles of 
slag and repairing the lip. On the other hand, the 
bottom-pour ladle for small heats produces consider- 
able distress in a small shop, due to the delays experi- 
enced in “setting stopper,” to say nothing of the prob- 
ability of losing a large part of the molten metal in 
the furnace pit. Just as much care must be exercised 
in setting the stopper in a small ladle as must be em- 
ployed in an 80-ton open-hearth ladle. 

All the metal should be tapped into a big ladle at 
once so that the furnace can be given the proper care 
immediately, instead of being “shanked” from the fur- 
nace, as is often done with the smaller size furnaces. 
Considerable electric power is also saved by getting 


Large Hydraulic Flanging Press 

A hydraulic flanging press, the total weight of 
which is 42 tons, and capable of exerting a maximum 
pressure of 435 tons, is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. It 
was built recent- 
ly by the Hy- 
draulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, for 


the Merchants 
Dispatch Trans- 
portation Co., 


Rochester, N. Y., 
and is used for 
flanging the 
plates for Mur- 
phy car ends. 

The machine 
will flange cold 
steel 5/16 in. 
thick and 10 ft. 
long. It has a 
stroke of 24 in., 
and the maxi- 
mum distance be- 
tween platens, 
daylight space, 
is 36 in. The 
two rams are 20 
in. in size and 
located as shown. 
Two 5% in. aux- 
iliary cylinders 
are used for returning the platen. 
pet-type H-P-M high-pressure 
trols the movements of the press, the valve being 
manipulated by one hand lever. The cylinders, platens, 
housings and other parts of the machine are of cast 
steel and in connecting up the press H-P-M hydraulic 
valves and fittings were used. 

This equipment is said to be the largest that has 
ever gone through the Hydraulic Press company’s 
shop, although many presses of higher tonnage have 
been built. The height and massiveness of the machine 
may be judged from the size of the workman standing 
beside it. 


Plates for 
and exerts a 


Used for 


Press 


Flanging 


A three-way pop- 
hydraulic valve con- 
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pressure of 43 


AGE August | 


1929 


the furnace charged again as quickly as pos 
analogous to this same principle is the fact -hat + 
work is slack in the foundry it is more ecor a 
start the furnace later in the day and take + 

sary heats one right after another until the ‘oor 
cleared, provided no overtime is necessary. 


Alloy Additions 

There is no general method which is unive: i 
lowed by electric steel makers in making the a! dd 
tions. Some foundries make their final additi: t 
ladle, some in the furnace, while other split t! half 
and half, still others adding manganese in th: 
and silicon in the ladle and vice-versa. 

There is an old saying among certain ope: 
melters that “the proper place to make the 
the furnace.” The author is of the opinion that this 
statement is not far wrong. It has been his persona 
experience that the best method is as follows: Wher 
the heat is ready to be tapped, call for the lad\ 
while the ladle is being brought up to position make the 
necessary additions of ferromanganese and ferros 
in the furnace, give the bath a good stirring and t 
the heat at once. This method will give the best mi) 
ture and uniformity of analysis, and the melter can } 
reasonably sure that he will get all that he adds, whik 
on the other hand alloy additions in the ladle ofter 
cause hard spots, poor mixture and low analysis, espé 
cially when the slag is a little “stiff.” 


Employment in July 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Of the 65 leading cities of 
the country, 44 report employment increases, accord- 
ing to the industrial analysis of the Department of 
Labor for July. 

“T h r oughout 
the country,” 
says the report, 
“a strong undet 
current in the di- 
rection of an in- 
dustrial 
is evident, not- 
withstanding dif 


recovery 


ficulties incident 
to lack of fu 
and ___transporta 


tion. Evidence ot 
this is found 

decided increases 
in 10 of i4 basie 
industries. Th 
iron and steel 1! 
dustry in some 


sections suffered 
keenly _ through 
inadequate fue 
supply, yet em 
ployment reg! 
tered a materia 
increase. A mor 
Murphy Car Ends. It weighs 42 tons substantial 


crease was show! 
in the metals ane 
metal products other than iron and steel.” 

The report further points out that the increas 
building operations approaches a boom in many sect! 
of the country. “A thorough canvass of the industri# 
situation,” says the report, “reveals an optimistic 
opinion that the country, with the settlement of ™ 
two major controversies, will experience a rapid & 
vance in industrial prosperity.” 


» tons 


ons 


The Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., & 
Rapids, Iowa, has filed an admission of insolvency * 
ras 


answer to an involuntary bankruptcy petition by se’*"’ 
of its creditors. 












Let Steel User and Steel Maker Co-operate’ 


Experiences with Steel in Cement Plant Machinery Show 


How Failures Might Have Been Avoided 
Importance of Heat Treatment 


BY W. R. 


original intention to present a paper con- 
ilefinite recommendations for the more im- 
ron and steel parts used in machinery for 

ture of cement. Upon going into this phase 
et in detail I find that, due to various local 
a steel which is satisfactory for a certain 
nt plant A may not be suitable for the 
cement plant B. This is due to various 
; as difference in hardness of rock, type of 
macl _ condition of machinery, personnel of opera- 
iinery, ete. I will, therefore, confine myself 

remarks and attempt to show how to obtain 

will best suit the purpose and how to draw 

ations which will assure a_ satisfactory 


in examination of certain failed parts there is 


every indication that some of the failures can be at- 

uted to error in design. For example, the writer 
had the opportunity to investigate the breakage of 
shafts in an electrically operated shovel operated in the 


same quarry with two steam shovels. No shafts were 
known to break in either of the steam shovels, while 

shaft breakages in the electric shovel were frequent. 

When the electric shovel was attempting to dig out 
the side of a hill in one scoop—and since an electric 
motor will withstand a 100 per cent overload mo- 
ly—the shafts were stressed to double the 


mentar! 
amount for which they were designed, and as this stress 
was a sudden one, the shafts naturally twisted off. | 
understand that when a steam shovel is overstressed it 
will stall; there are no sudden shocks, and consequently 
shaft failures are much less frequent in shovels of this 


bens 
shafts in the electric shovel could not be made 

larger without making radical changes throughout the 

entire mechanism, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
s Use a special nickel chrome steel, heat treated to give 


more than twice the elastic limit of the original shafts, 
and at the same time the elongation and the contrac- 
area had to be fairly high to insure sufficient 


4 
¢ luctility to withstand the usual shock and vibration. 
lhe physical properties of the failed shafts showed ap- 
7 proximately the following: 
ngth 2 §2,000 
32 000 
. cent 85.5 
area, per cent 61.07 


it treated alloy steél shafts showed: 


e 

sh . trength ......44. Ee TT Tee 

Bn ae ; 90,000 

rel per cent.. a 22.5 

n- of area, per cent , 64.0 

ig. , These pk ysical proporties more than make up for the 

al - the size of the shaft. 

. rhe Use of Cold Drawn Steel 

wn a . repairs, cold drawn shafting was used for 

in fr 1, ). ‘ns Shovel, and some broke in one week’s time. 
the | ‘rawn steel is made by pickling all the scale from 

in ‘ bar, which is then pulled through a die 

ons a ‘16 In. less in diameter than the original bar. 

rial r ' bar of accurate size, with a smooth, 

stic te Che bar is reduced cold and while cold 

the eth in proportion to the amount of re- 

ad ‘tang ss section. Low carbon steel is cold 

innealing, but the higher carbon and 

annealed first. The physical effect of 

jar ! ng is to raise the elastic limit in the 

eral efore the Atlantic meeting of the 
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smaller diameters up to approximately 90 per cent of 
the ultimate tensile strength, with a corresponding de- 
crease in ductility. Prior to cold drawing, the elastic 
limit of the same steel approximates 50 per cent of the 
tensile strength, with considerable ductility. 

I would not recommend that cold drawn steel be used 
for important structural parts which must withstand 
shock and vibration. It is an excellent steel for screw 
stock, bushings, sockets and parts of this nature which 
must be turned out cheaply by the thousands on auto- 
matics. It is satisfactory for line shafts and other 
parts of like nature which are not highly stressed. 
Some years ago an automobile company in an attempt 
to save money on lathe work, used for a time a cold 
drawn alloy steel for axles. They were drawn to fin- 
ished size, and all the machining required was to cut to 
length and mill the ends square. This proved an ex 
pensive economy, as these axles failed in many of the 
cars after short service and replacements were made 
free of charge in order to satisfy the car owners. The 
replacing axles were made of a special heat-treated 
alloy steel, and they returned to the practice of turn- 
ing the bars on a lathe rather than to obtain the accu 
rate size by cold drawing. 

Cold drawn steel has its field, and I do not wish to 
be misunderstood in my remarks concerning it. It is, 
however, false economy to use it for highly stressed 
parts, as there are so many steels which can be heat- 
treated to stand up-under severe service and which will 
far outlive cold drawn steel. 


Improper Heat Treatment 


Many parts fail in cement machinery on account 
of not being heat-treated, or having been improperly 
heat treated for the service to be performed. Many 
times steel of correct composition for a certain use 
fails in a very short time because of improper heat 
treatment. When properly heat-treated this same steel 
will give satisfactory service. We received an order 
some years ago for ten bars of nickel steel 4 in. in 
diameter. This order was from a drop forge concern 
and from the composition of the steel ordered it was 
inferred that the steel was to be cut up and forged into 
gear blanks, which subsequently were to be _ heat- 
treated. This steel was shipped to the customer in its 
annealed condition, having been annealed for machin- 
ability. A short time later we received a complaint, 
stating they had made piston rods from three of these 
bars and put them in drop forge hammers. One lasted 
214 hours and broke; another lasted 5% hours, and the 
third lasted about 15 hours. They stated that this so- 
ealled high grade nickel steel was inferior to brass or 
wrought iron. The remaining seven bars were returned 
and given a special heat treatment by quenching in oil, 
with subsequent annealing. They were returned to the 
customer and were found to be entirely satisfactory. 
In order to obtain the best service from alloy steels, 
they must be heat treated, as it is not good economy to 
use them otherwise. When heat treated they are far 
superior to ordinary steels. 


Experiences with Steel Castings 


Proper attention is not always given to steel cast- 
ings, due in part, perhaps, to the users feeling that 
because the casting was made of steel instead of iron 
it had all the strength that was required, with the re- 
sult that no check was made as to the analysis of the 
steel or to its annealing. This applies, of course, to 
commercial castings. There have come to my attention 
quite a few failures of machines where steel castings 
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have been used, the machines in mind being large jaw 
crushers, 

Up to a few years ago, the primary crusher was 
fitted with a jaw opening of about 24 by 36 in. but with 
the advent of steam shovels it became necessary to in- 
crease the size of crushers, and these machines are now 
built with openings up to 5% by 7 ft. 

In the designing of these larger size crushers, the 
manufacturers went to the use of steel and made a 
great many of the crushers in sectional design, i.e., the 
side frames and end frames being separate castings, ma- 
chined and held together by turned bolts. 

Another design of crusher consists of a “semi-steel”’ 
frame, reinforced with a cast steel band which is 
shrunk around the bottom of the frame and a cast steel 
band around the top. The design is such that the steel 
bands take all of the crushing strain. 

The failures of these steel crushers have been due 
partly to incorrect analysis of the steel and partly to 
the fact that the castings had not been properly an- 
nealed, if annealed at all. In one of the large plants 
there was broken in operation a crusher in which the 
frame was 20 ft. long and the cross section of the steel 
about 6 in. by 5% ft. 

The breakage of these castings showed that the steel 
was very coarse grained and that it had not been prop- 
erly annealed, with the result that original strains were 
still in the castings. Had these castings been properly 
annealed, there is no question that the machine would 
have stood up and that the breakage would not have 
occurred. The repairs to this particular machine will 
cost the operating company many thousands of dollars, 
as the machine will first have to be banded together to 
permit it to continue to operate, and later the side 
frames entirely replaced with new castings. 

There has also been brought to my attention the 
failure of a crusher which was reinforced with a heavy 
steel band. This band was of oval shape and had a 
wall cross section of 5 by 24 in. It broke at three 
points almost simultaneously, and the nature of the 
breaks indicated brittleness. Investigation showed 
that the casting was too high in carbon and that it had 
not been properly annealed. The microscope showed a 
structure of steel in the same condition as when cast; 
if it had been annealed at all, it only went through the 
motions of this operation, as there was no indication 
of annealing from the examination of the casting itself. 


Customary Specifications and Tests 


The practice generally followed is to specify certain 
physical properties in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
The tests are taken from coupons attached to the cast- 
ing, and heat-treated with the casting. Test coupons 
are integral with the casting. They should not be 
broken from the casting until it has been heat treated. 
If, by accident, the coupons should be broken off prior 
to annealing, they should not be heat treated separately 
but should be charged in the same annealing furnace 
at the same time with the casting in order that it re- 
ceive identical heat treatment with same. This is nec- 
essary in order to be assured that the physical results 
obtained from the coupon represent the physical prop- 
erties of the casting itself. 

Failures such as those just briefly cited might mis- 
lead prospective purchasers into believing the machin- 
ery itself was at fault. In cases of this kind, no re- 
flection can be cast upon the make or design, because 
the failures are directly due to the fact that the makers 
of the castings did not furnish a good product. It is 
always unwise to place an order for a special part to 
the lowest or any bidder, without first having been 
satisfied as to his ability to furnish a_ satisfactory 
product. 

I believe I am safe in stating that the average me- 
chanical engineer knows steel only in a general way, 
as he has neither the time nor the opportunity to keep 
up to date with the rapid advances made in this art. 
Even we who are working on this subject all the time 
find it difficult to keep pace. An engineer will design 
a part and figure on a certain factor of safety, for 
example of 5 to 1, when he expects to encounter shocks, 
etc. With this factor of safety, he may require steel 





an ultimate strength of approximately 140,99 a 
loses sight of the fact that to meet this hich ol 
limit, the elongation and contraction will | 

low, and he will have a steel lacking in 

that the real factor of safety is actually much 
For such a highly stressed part, he would h 
satisfactory product if he used a factor 

4 to 1, and asked for a steel having, say, 90,000 jb, , 
tic limit, with proportionately lower tensile stre) 
since he would have a corresponding incr 
tility, thereby enabling the part to with 

and vibration. 


of, say, 110,000 lb. elastic limit, which predetery 
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elative 


Importance of Ductility 


One big problem in some cement plants 
satisfactory shafts for gyratory crushers. | 
carbon steels and alloy steels heat treated fo; 
tensile strength and elastic limit have been used. | 


certain plants still have more breakages than 
should. I have been investigating this subject with , 
view to developing a satisfactory steel and a heat trea; 


ment for this purpose. In general, I find th 
properties need not be high, but the important 
erties are elongation and contraction of a: 
shafts which on the average stand up longe 
ice are those with greatest ductility. 

I have interviewed a number of cement plant op 
tors who use the gyratory crushers and find such shaft 
failures are peculiar to certain plants, while oth 
rarely if ever have this trouble. The plants w 
have no failures attribute their success to the fact tl 
they make a special effort to keep dipper teeth, s 
hammers, and other iron and steel parts from 
through the crusher. The penalty to employees a 
ing such parts to go through is dismissal. I am 
clined to believe that this is one of the major reasons 
for shaft breakages, as this would explain why t! 
harder shafts are more susceptible to failure than the 
softer and more ductile ones. 

When a large piece of steel passes through a 
crusher, something has to give, as the crusher itself 
cannot stall. If the liner plates do not break, the shaft 
must distort. A hard shaft will act as a spring, but 
the excessive strain which has been put on some points 
usually on the outside surface; will produce a nick 
perhaps microscopic size, which we might call ar 
cipient break, and during continued service it g! 
larger, finally resulting in the fatigue break, wh 
these shafts manifest on fracture. The softer s! 
shafts will bend and at times even take a perma! 
set, but there is no doubt but that the increased 
tility accounts for their being longer lived. Wher 
plant has an unusual number of breakages of 
nature, and if it is certain no foreign material! has go! 
through the crusher, an investigation should be ! 
by a competent party, as such a condition can genera 
be corrected either by a change of steel or by spé 
neat treatment. 

I understand some gyratory crushers are being ret 
signed in order to permit shortening of these shat 
and that these shorter shafts are reducing the br 
ages to a considerable extent. 


Buyers Need to Know Steels 


t 


I can easily imagine how the cement plant enginet’ 
or the engineer building machinery, who might inv 
view six to a dozen representatives from as many “" 
ferent steel concerns, could become confused when 4 
tempting to boil down the diversified information ™* 
ceived. The same thing would happen if the wm 
were in the market for cement, and with his 
knowledge of this product would have difficulty 
ing whose cement was best after interviewing repre 
sentatives from as many cement companies. | W 7 
probably purchase from the lowest bidder, 4"¢ 7 
doubt obtain just what I paid for, namely, an iniell” 
product. The enthusiastic steel salesman may “" 
orate on the wonderful physical properties of 4 5?* 
alloy steel, representing results obtained from a 


: helieve 
test bar, and leave the cement engineer to Delle’ 


limited 


sma. 


that 


(Continued on page 388) 











Detroit Facmeg a Serious Fuel Situation 


Many Iron, Steel and Other Plants Have Nearly Exhausted 


Their Supplies—The Detroit Employment Curve 


in 1920-22—Some Signs of Slackening 


(Editorial Correspondence) 


\ug. 5.—The labor situation is uppermost 
f manufacturers everywhere and Detroit 
n to the rule, for there is grave apprehen- 
to what will happen to the industries of 
thin a very short time unless both the rail- 
strikes are settled. Detroit is so located 
of congestion on the railroads the coal 
kely to become very serious and to-day 
have almost exhausted their supplies of 








plies of coal within a few days it will be necessary for 
them to curtail their service 


Employment in 1920-1922 


The accompanying chart, compiled by the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Detroit from reports of the number 
of employees submitted each week by 79 firms whose 
employing strength includes approximately two-thirds 
of the working population of Detroit, shows that in 
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Chart Showing Number of Employees in Detroi 


'he Ford Motor Co. announces that its supply 


but 14 days, and it has made a strong appeal 
in the shipment of coal to its plants, not 
own account, but because other industries 
ndent upon it. 


rear If the great Ford plants are closed, many foundries 

plants will be thrown into idleness. Detroit’s 
pe for relief rested upon the ability of Henry 
make an arrangement so that his railroad, the 


nen “troit, Toledo & Ironton, would be able to carry coal 


Kentucky fields to Detroit. The Louisville 











y t Nast some time ago declined to enter into such 
” angement with the Ford line, and another appeal 
a week was likewise declined to-day. There 
a s loaded with coal at Corbin, Ky., and if a 
n ind to deliver this coal to Detroit, relief 
: forded, but no plan for this is now under 
= a i ntative of the Semet-Solvay Co., on which 
aferit & Steel Co., public utilities and many in- 
" slab ‘ for coke, told me yesterday that unless 
neti led change for the better next week the 
al be compelled to cease operations within 
. shat > sald that no coal is being received now 





two weeks it would not have more than 
nd to keep the by-product ovens warm. 
s of public utilities, including the electric 
say that unless they obtain larger sup- 
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Plants from February, 19206. ft Aug. | 1922 


1920 nearly 200,000 men were employed until early in 
April, when, owing to the switchmen’s strike, the num- 
ber rapidly declined to about 70,000 and then advanced 
quickly to 190,000 about the middle of May, continuing 
without much decline until the first of August. Then 
came the slump which resulted in only about 25,000 
men being employed at the close of the year. In 1921 
the number of employees increased steadily from 25,000 
in January until it touched nearly 120,000 in May, and 
continued with little change until about Dec. 15, when 
there was a sharp decline to about 50,000 men. In 
1922, the change for the better started immediately 
after the first of the year and continued until Aug. 1, 
when nearly 185,000 men were busily engaged. 

This week, for the first time in months, the number 
of employed has declined and this fact has been viewed 
with some apprehension by a few observers, but it 
would be indeed surprising if some men were not 
thrown out of work at the present time and the best 
informed observers say that the showing of the past 
week is indeed remarkably favorable. What will hap- 
pen in another week is problematical. There may be 
a decrease in employment like that of April, 1920, since 
there is a shortage of not only coal but of pig iron and 
other raw materials. Numerous foundries are on the 
verge of shutting down, at least temporarily, and De- 
troit furnace operators are at their wits’ end trying 
to devise means of keeping the foundries supplied with 
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iron. Prices have advanced in harmony with the ad- 
vances in other cities, but this fact does not deter 
foundrymen from placing orders when they are able to 
do so. 

Satisfactory Industrial Relations 


Except for the troubles which have arisen from the 
coal and railroad strikes, Detroit is enjoying very satis- 
factory relations of employers and employees. At one 
time last year there were 40,000 idle men in this city. 
Within a few months, virtually all of those men who 
wanted work were employed and in addition 60,000 
other men have been added to the payrolls. All of this 
has been done without serious friction. There have 


been no strikes and labor has been well paid. 


Detroit Iron & Steel Co. Operations 


The one active blast furnace of the Detroit Iron & 
Steel Co. has been almost the sole reliance of many 
malleable and gray iron foundries for some time past. 
It has been running on malleable recently and goes on 
foundry to-day. A visit to the plant on Zug Island 
shows that the other stack, which was put out of com- 
by a serious explosion last winter, has been 
placed in repair and is in fine condition to resume, but 
to the coal and railroad strikes no definite date 


miss1on 


owing 
has set. 

Standing on the dock, one can see the modern equip- 
ment of the company, designed for handling a large 
amount of ore which must be transferred to barges for 
shipment up the River Rouge to the Ford blast fur- 
Fully 300,000 tons will be moved before Nov. 1. 
At another point on the river ore sold to the Ford com- 
pany by Clement K. Quinn is being loaded on barges. 
His contract calls for the delivery of over 200,000 tons 
this 


peen 


naces. 


season. 

Across the river, one sees the two nearly completed 
furnaces of the Canadian Steel Corporation at Ojibway. 
The ore dock at Ojibway has been completed, but the 
blowing engines have not been installed and it prob- 
ably will be a number of months before any iron is 
made by this subsidiary of the Steel Corporation. 
Steel Institute Committee 


Data for the 


An immense amount of information is being col- 
ected at a number of points in the Central West for 
the use of the committee appointed last May by the 
\merican Iron and Steel Institute to consider plans for 
reducing the hours of labor in the steel plants of the 
country. Many clerks are engaged in collecting the 


data, which will consist not only of statistics but also 
of opinions of superintendents and others who have had 
practical experience in steel plants. 

There is a strong feeling, however, that the present 
is not opportune for the introduction of the eight-hour 
day, on account of the shertage of labor which prevails 
everywhere. An important operating official in another 
city, who is in sympathy with the movement for the 
introduction of shorter hours, told me the other day 
that it would be utterly useless to try to make the 
change until labor becomes more abundant. The wire 
mills particularly are suffering on account of the short- 
age. 
Many wire drawers who are receiving big wages 
work two or three days a week and cannot be induced 
to work the rest of the week because they are entirely 
satisfied with the money which they are paid for two o1 
three days and prefer to loaf the rest of the time. 


The Seniority Problem 


Sentiment among employers in the Central West is 
overwhelmingly favorable to the attitude of the rail- 
roads in standing firmly for the seniority rights of the 
men who have been employed since the strike was 
started and there is general regret at President Har 
ding’s view of the principle involved. Newspapers are 
filled with advertisements of the railroads, appealing 
for men to work in the shops and promising them per- 
manent employment. If, after this kind of advertising, 
the railroads were to desert the new men, they would 
be subject to the severest condemnation. There is, 
however, a feeling that if the strike were declared off 
to-day, the seniority question would settle itself in a 
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way that would be satisfactory to at least a 
ber of the strikers upon their return. 


August 


It is 


many of the men who have gone into the s} 


expect to become permanent employees. 
men of this class are large numbers of colle; 
who, seeing a way to earn large wages for a ‘ 


are glad to do so, and they are making fr 


per day. 
opens in September. 


But they will drop out as soon 
Parenthetically it 


ry 


marked that these boys are making good, fo 


uct which they are turning out is much 


m4 


that of the ordinary railroad employee. 
many other men who would leave their job 


upon the return of the strikers and it is p: 
by Oct. 1 only a small percentage of 


strikebreakers would continue at work. 
does not affect the principle involved, o 
railroads of their solemn duty to protect 


new men who may wish to continue permane: 


present jobs. 


Iron and Steel in Pennsylvania 


Evidence of the 


predominance of iro 


tne 


™ 
T} 
i) 


among the industries of Pennsylvania is 


the annual report for the year 1920 of the Departm 
The outstanding features of { 
report bearing upon this particular topic are show 
establishments 
metal products was con 
greater than the number in any other industry, 

was nearly 16 per cent of the total in the state. TI 
establishments were of considerably greater 
size than for the rest of the industries, the capita 

vestment per plant being $517,700 in iron and stee 
The value 


of Internal Affairs. 


table. The 
metals and 


our 
turing 


number of 


against only $167,800 in other industries. 


of products per plant was $1,218,000 in iron and stee 
Not only was the 


against $277,700 in other industries. 


value of products much greater per plant, but the value 
of products in the iron and steel industry for eac! 


$1,000 invested in the plant 
against $1,655 for other industries. 


While the wages paid in the iron and stee] ind 
were only 17.35 per cent of the total value 
against 24.67 per cent in 
wages earned per wage earner were greater in iro! 
steel, amounting to $1,724 against $1,354 for other 


dustries. 


Industries in 
Pennsvivania 


Kstablishments, num 
ber 

Operation, averagé 
days : : 

Capital invested 


thousands 
Value of 
thousands , 
Wages paid, thousands 
Wages and_ salaries, 
thousands . 
Wage earners, number 
Employees, total num- 
ber 


products, 


Derived Quantities 


Capital invested, pet 
plant 

Value of products, per 
plant 


Value of products, per 
$1,000 invested 
Wages paid, per plant 
Wages paid, per wage 


earner 

Wages paid, per oper 
ating day 

Wages paid, per cent 
of value of products 


Industrial activity in Bridgeport, Conn., 
31 factories and reported by the Manufacture! 
ciation, shows that in the week ended July 29 
ber of employees was 60.8 per cent of norma! 
number of man-hours was 59.8 per cent of n‘ 
the average factory hours per week were 
The average hours worked 
during that week were 48.2, while the average 
hours were 48.9 during the week. Norma! }5 58 
estimates of the individual factories and repres* 


of normal. 


9en77 
<6,044 
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»,799,516 


11,086,748 


2,310,758 


2,757,443 


1,614,099 


1,795,055 


$25,100 


1,912 


90 900 


1,469 


total of 25,218 employees. 


yas higher, being $2,360 
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$,980,105 
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$513, 
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400 
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200 
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15.6 
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44.92 ¢ 
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36.90 
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ulators for Foundry Air Squeezers 


companying illustration shows two pressure 
and a service valve connected in the man- 
:mended for use on air squeezers for foundry 
unit being offered by the Canton Pneumatic 
Canton, Ohio. Arranged as shown, the out- 
two pressures, each lower than the initial 


rvice valve, shown at the left in the assembly, 

handle, is of the disk type. Air is admitted 

E fine screen in the bottom of the valve and 
disk is pressed firmly against the upper 

the valve by the air pressure. All of the 

ire tapped for % in. pipe. The exhaust may 

in any direction, the air passing through 





rts in the valve instead of through the regu- 
The weight of the service valve is 8% lb. 
pressure regulator was designed especially for 
air squeezers. It is said to be more reliable 
ynomical than a pop valve, and being entirely me- 
al in its action, more uniform results are obtain- 


e _ : re 
lue ible than with a pressure gage and the most careful 
a6 perator. There is no diaphragm or auxiliary valve. 


' Simplicity of construction, durability and convenient 
stallation are features emphasized. Adjustment for 
pressures from 40 lb. to the initial pressure is made 
2¢() y a screw provided for the purpose. The regulato1 

calibrated so that no gage is required. The body 
try ind piston are of brass and the piston is the only 
= gy part. Openings are for *4 in. pipe. 

; emphasized that to exhaust air rapidly the 
ny’s service valve must be used in connection 
the regulators. Using only one regulator with 

ve gives initial pressure from one side of the 
ind a lower pressure from the side to which the 
r is attached. 


lire Clay and Silica Brick Prices Advanced 


SBURGH, Aug. 7.—There has been a general ad 
ill districts of $3 per 1000 in the price of 
brick and $5 per 1000 for Pennsylvania and 

go silica brick and $3 in Birmingham silica brick. 
velopment finds its chief explanation in the 
ts of fuel and labor. 

Chicago district the silica brick manufac 

now obliged to pay as high as $10 per ton 

and as it is claimed that two tons of coal are 
for producing 1000 brick, there is an indi- 
ease in cost of $10 per 1000. The situation 
pect in Pennsylvania and Birmingham is not 

id. Most manufacturers in these districts 

own coal mines and, as they usually have 
haul from the mines to the brick plants, 

red cost of fuel is not increased as much as 
lle West. 

turers have found it necessary to make sul 

ige increases in order to hold their working 

si ns and it is claimed that even this move has 

Ass entirely successful, because of the more re 

= nut e scales prevailing in other lines of business. 
minimum on fire clay brick now is $35 per 
al, and works. The new prices apply to require- 

t ‘ts carrying prices at time of shipment, 
aployet affect such business as is on the books of 
factor ‘Tacturers placed at stated prices. Prices on 
; nd chrome brick are unchanged. On ac- 
sents § or restrictive influence on blast furnace and 
peration of the coal and railroad strikes, 
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business in refractories has dwindled to rather moder- 
ate proportions. 


We quote per 10¢( f t works 

Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania $35.00 to $38.00 $31.00 to $35.00 
Ohio ; Oto 38.00 31.00 to 35.00 
Kentucky 5.00 to 38.00 30.00 to 34.00 
[llinois ».00to 37.00 32.00 to 34.00 
Missouri ».00 to 37.00 30.00 to 34.00 

Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 38.00 to 40.00 
Chicago 46.00 
Birmingham 43.00 
Standard size per net tor f b. Balt 

more and Chester, Pa.) 56.00 
(;rain magnesite, per net te (f.o.1 Bal 

timore and Chester, Pa.) 30.00 

Chrome Brick 
Standard size, per ne 42.00 


Lake Ore Movement in July 


Lake Superior iron ore shipments from the upper 
lake ports in July were 8,942,336 gross tons or 4,894,649 
tons in excess of those for July, 1921, or an increase 
of 120.92 per cent. The total of this season’s shipments 
to Aug. 1 was 17,293,513 tons, which compares with 
10,418,914 tons to Aug. 1, 1921. The shipments by 
ports and for the se: in 1921 and 1922 are as fol- 
lows: 





Jul To Aug. 1 

21 ' 1921 1922 
iescana s ‘ 199,536 $49,062 1,604,130 
Marquett« 80,470 154,221 133,414 848,765 
Ashland $34,08% ] (9,608 961,026 2,579,056 
Superior Si 0 010,368 2,591,235 1.364.963 
Duluth ] 1,094 S72.88 $,639.393 5,126,745 
[Two Harb t t 1,644,785 2,769,854 


293,513 
lr as 1922 +894,669 ‘ 6.874.599 

The increase to Aug. 1, this year, in the season ship- 
ments was 6,874,599 tons or 65.98 per cent as compared 
with last year. Duluth contributed 2y.64 per cent of 
the total against 44.53 per cent a year ago. Escanaba 


) 


and Ashland made substantial gains this year. 


Safety Hook for Mill and Cargo Use 


\ hoisting hook known as the Smith safety cargo 
hook, and which as the name implies, is intended to 
provide for safer operation than afforded by hooks of 
the usual design, is being offered by the Smith Forge 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

The device is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The outstanding features are the self attaching 
and locking catch; plumb balance, which eliminates the 
near approach for attaching the hook to the crucible, 


Safety Hoisting 
Hook. The fea- 
tures include the 
self - attaching 
and locking 
catch and the 
plumb balance, 
which eliminates 
near approach 
in attaching the 
hook to the 


crucible 





bueket or other object to be hoisted; and the guide 
butt, which facilitates attaching the hook and also pre- 
vents it from catching on projections during the hoist- 
ing operation. 

A device of this kind aids materially in reducing the 
risks incident to handling molten metal. The hook is 
self attaching and it is not necessary to approach the 
ladle to make the hook fast. The hook is merely low- 
ered over the handle or sling of the bucket or ladle, 
and it automatically locks. It is of steel, drop-forged, 
and available in four sizes, from one to six tons. 
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COAL, COKE AND ORE STORAGE 


Diagram and Formulas for Calculation Table 
Gives Certain Specific Examples 
BY A. D. WILLIAMS” 


hag is often necessary to estimate the storage capacity 
that may be secured on a certain area available. The 
general practice of obtaining estimates from the manu- 
facturers of the cranes and bridges may require more 
time than is available, or may not be desirable in the 
case where only a preliminary estimate is desired, to 
compare different localities. The following data will 
be convenient for this purpose, and is accurate enough 
to permit the comparison of various sites. 
Bituminous coal, per gross ton (2240 lb.) 43 cu. ft. 
Storage capacity for coke = 0.6 capacity for bitumin- 
2.25 capacity for bituminous coal. 
Anthracite coal 1.10 capacity for bituminous coal. 
Slope angle 35 deg. Height of pile 35 ft. 
R — length of run or bridge travel in feet; minimum 
100 ft. 
S = span between runway rails in feet. 
There are two cases to be considered: 1—When the 


ous coal: ore 


stocking and loading tracks are Jocated under a canti- 
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Diagrammatic Representation of Pile of Bituminous Coal 
vith Stocking Track on a Trestle 16 Ft. Off the Ground. The 
tonnage figures shown permit quick calculation of contents of 


pile for any reasonable length and width 


lever at the end of the bridge. In this case the minimum 
span is 112 ft., giving 6 ft. clear between the bottom 
of the slope and the track. For this case the minimum 
run (100 ft.) gives a storage capacity of 2713 tons for 
the minimum span—for the pile will be a pyramid 100 ft. 
100 « 100 X 35 

square and 35 ft, high, and 9 x 43 2713. For 
a greater run and span, tons, total 2713 
[40(S —112)] + [40 + [0.8(S — 112)]] x (R — 100). 
The table gives typical examples. 


Capacities in Gross Tons of Typical Rectangular Piles 
(Without Track Raised on Trestle) 





Ground Dimensions Bituminous Anthracite Iron 
of Pile Coal Coal Coke Ore 
100 x 100 ft o 718 2.984 1,628 6,104 
lOO x 200 ft ; 6.783 7,461 4,070 15,251 
100 x 500 ft 18,992 20,891 11,395 $2,732 
100 x 1000 ft 39,341 13,275 23,605 $8,517 
iZzOx 200 ft 9,225 10.147 5,535 20,756 
120x 500 ft 26,318 28.950 15.791 6 
1120x1000 ft 54,806 60,287 32.884 } 
150 x 200 ft 12,888 14,177 7,733 28,998 
150 x 500 ft 37,307 41,038 22,384 83,941 
150 x 1000 ft . 78.004 85.805 16.802 175.509 


2—When the stocking track is located on a trestle 
16 ft. high above the base of the pile and under the 
bridge the minimum span is 135 ft., which for a mini- 
mum run (100 ft.) gives a storage capacity of 3372 
tons. This is illustrated. For a greater run and span, 
tons, total = 3372 + [40(S —135)] + [40+ [0.8(S — 


135]] x (R—100). 
Both the above cases refer to bituminus coal. The 
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other materials mentioned may be substituted 

the factors given. 
The total length of track required will be: 
L=R-+ 10+ wheel base of gantry 


As a general proposition, a wide pile is more « 
nomical in operation, owing to the greater tonnage 
which may be handled without moving the bridg 
Long span bridges, however, are costly and it d Case 


of balancing bridge cost and runway cost to ob 
maximum storage with the minimum of invest 


To Report on Three-Shift Day 


Findings in a nation-wide survey of the three-shif 
day in American industry will be placed before the 
executive board of the American Engineering Counc’! 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies, at 
a meeting of the board to be held in Boston, Sept. 8 
and 9. 

Two reports, dealing with exhaustive investigations 
of the two-shift and the three-shift day problems ir 
numerous industries, including metal working, mining 
and others, will be presented. One, prepared by Horace 
B. Drury, formerly of the faculty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will describe the extent of two-shift operation 
in the continuous industries as well as the procedure 
followed and the results noted by those companies which 
have changed from the two-shift day of twelve hours 
each to the three-shift day of eight hours each. Mr. 
Drury’s report will discuss the general practicability of 
abolishing twelve-hour turns. 

A second report on an investigation of the modus 
operandi involved in changing the operations of a steel 
plant from two-shift to three-shift methods will be 
made by Bradley Stoughton, former secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Both investigations are being directed by the 
American Engineering Council’s committee on work 
periods in continuous-operation industries, of which 
H. E. Howe, Washington, president of the American 
Chemica] Society, is chairman. 

The findings of the committee, which are expected 
to be a notable contribution to the facts of present-day 
industry, will be presented to the Boston meeting of the 
engineering board, composed of engineers from al! parts 
of the country, for definite action. A preliminary re- 
port by Mr. Drury estimates that “very roughly, th 
number of shift workers in the United States is prob- 
ably well over 500,000, though likely not as large as 
1,000,000.” Industries of the South and the Far West 
are included in the survey as well as the industries of 
the East and Middle West. 

The number of men on 12-hr. shifts in the period 
preceding the industrial depression was given 4s 
“perhaps not far from 300,000, of which about as many 
were outside the steel industry as within it.” The com- 
mittee, according to the investigators, “has been é! 
deavoring to chart what is practically an unexplored 
field.” 

Mortimer E. Cooley, dean of the engineering schoo's 
of the University of Michigan, and successor of Herbert 
Hoover as president of the federation, will preside 
the executive board meeting. 


Metal Corrosion Studies 


A study of film formations on metals under corto 
sion conditions will be made by the Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh as a part of the general program of th 
study of corrosion of metals by acid mine waters. A 
study will be made of the formation of surface "ms 
on metals and alloys when exposed to corroding med a, 
and an examination will be made of the effect of su" 
films on corrosion inhibition. R. J. Anderson, meta 
lurgist, and James R. Adams, research fellow of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, have been detalleé 
for the work. 


A research bulletin on the “Effect of Impurities “ 
the Oxidation and Swelling of Zinc-Aluminum Alloys, 
has been issued by the New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 ro 
Street, New York. The authors are H. E. Brauer 4° 
W. M. Pierce of the company’s research division. 















iper Used in Planing Bearing Seats 





cular shope production job previously done on 
but at present handled on a 24-in. Gould & 
shaper, the change being said to result in a 
30 per cent in the time for handling and set- 
the casting, as well as a saving in machining 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
neration consists in planing the bearing seats 
aps on 6- x 6-in. compressor frames built by 
nswick Refrigerator Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
sides of one bearing are planed, the casting 
turned through 180 deg. bringing the oppo- 
ing in place for machining. 
ecial extension tool holder with an over-reach 
beyond the regular tool position is used. This 





S| er Used in Machining the Bearing Seats for the Caps on 


Compressor Frames 





ts the tool to plane the entire length, 4% in., of 

earing without interference of the shaper head 

the compressor frame, the sides of the frame 

too close together to permit the shaper head or 
pass through, 


Engineers to Discuss Economics 


lhe economies of industry has been selected as the 
subject of the ninth national convention of the 
ety of Industrial Engineers to be held in New York 
5 t the Hotel McAlpin, Oct. 18 to 20. An address at 
pening meeting will be on the relation of economics 

lustry and another on economics’ part in the for- 

of a policy of business administration. 

evening meeting will be devoted entirely to ad- 
mn “The Budget and the Financial Forecast,” 
Business Cycle,” and “The Importance of the 
tion of Waste to the Economic Structure,” the 





a tter address to be made by L. W. Wallace, executive 
h iry Federated American Engineering Societies. 
A important Economic Factors” is the topic selected 
ms ‘or an afternoon meeting, 15 min. papers by executives 
x ‘men, followed by discussion being scheduled, 
ich * papers and discussions to be on specific subjects of 
2 - We Can Reduce Production Costs,” and “How 
the ‘1 We Keep the Worker Contented.” 


nal meetings for managing executives, pro- 
nanagers, sales managers, industrial relations 
accountants and educators are included in 
am as heretofore, and the International Com- 
8, ‘tee for the Elimination of Unnecessary Fatigue 
5. an open meeting. 
‘ne banquet will be held on Thursday evening, 
‘. 1%, with Prof. Joseph W. Roe, president of the 
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society, as toastmaster. The addresses will include 
“The Relation of the Economist to Business,” and 
“Finance and Industrial B@onomics.” At an after- 
noon meeting the society will be addressed on the 
“Economic Aspect of Production,” and on the subject 
of “The Industrial Age.” 

A special feature will be an exhibition of factory 
and office equipment and appliances designed to save 
labor and reduce fatigue, which will be held in a room 
adjoining that in which the principal meetings will be 
held. 

On the evening before the convention, there will be 
a joint meeting of the society with the Taylor Society 
and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Eighth Annual Chemical Exposition 


Preparations are going on for the eighth national 
exposition of chemical industries at the Grand Central! 
Palace, New York, Sept. 11 to 16. A large list of ex- 
hibitors has been already announced and nearly all the 
space has been taken. Besides technical sessions, 15 
feature films on chemical and other industrial subjects 
have been scheduled, some of them being shown for the 
first time. Among them are the “Story of Sulphur,” 
“Story of Heavy Excavating Machinery,” “Story of 
Air Reduction” and the “Story of Natural Gas.” 


New Wall or Post Bracket Drill 


A new wall or post bracket drill covering a radius 
3% ft. and designed for light drilling operations, 
being especially adapted to stove work, electrical and 
switchboard work, has been brought out by the Ham- 
mond Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The drilling capacity in 
steel is % in. 

The general construction may be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration The drive is through the 
tight and loose pulley countershaft and bevel gears to 
an upright shaft. The countershaft yoke can be set 
to any position to conform to overhead drive, and is 
provided with convenient belt shifter. The arms swing 
on stationary sleeves, an arrangement intended to pre- 
vent undue pressure on the driving shafts. The spindle 
is equipped with a ball thrust bearing. The spindle 
quill is of steel with bushed bearings and is ‘provided 
with a rack cut from solid. A spring counterbalance is 
provided. 

The machine is equipped with belts as shown, and 
with belt guard for the spindle pulley. The traverse of 


ot 





Bracket Drill for Light Drilling Operations The capacity is 


the spindle is 2% in. The hole in the spindle is for a 
No. 2 Morse taper. The pulleys are 8 in. in dia. and 
run at 400 r.p.m., the spindle speeds being 500 and 


1300 r.p.m. The shipping weight in 250 lb. 


Federated Engineering Societies Adds Members 


The Engineers’ Club of Louisville, Ky., has applied 
for membership to the Federated Engineering Societies 
and the committee on procedure has approved the 
application. 

Among the notable additions to the federation is the 
Engineers’ Club of Columbus, Ohio, which has appointed 
Prof. James R. Withrow of Ohio State University as 
its representative on the American Engineering Council. 
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‘ 
: Care of Ball Bearings—Provision 
for Lubrication 
« 4 ; BY A. M. MAC CUTCHEON 
. 
‘ : (Continued from page 268, Aug. 3) 
‘ a N successfully designing a mounting of an anti- may be entirely removed from the motor wit! { 
i us friction bearing motor, the following points must turbing the fit of the ball bearing on the shaft. A 
he. i be kept in mind: suitable mounting is always difficult at the commutat 
et ‘ ir ae ee sila seas tea iii iia end of a direct current motor of the general servic 
-* n nani fe ee aisidies simmons pre asure from the type, since the outer dimensions of the bearing ho ne 
ae ee ee ere . oe are limited by the position of the rocker. Fig. 4 is 
i ' composite mounting, showing the application of a >; 
‘ or roller bearing to the same motor. 
Fig. 5 shows a typical mounting of a vertical ge 
eral service motor, in which the armature weight 
se carried by a thrust ball bearing at the top. 
tt 3 Fig. 6 is an application of a ball bearing to a m 
| ia he eee | type motor. The bearing is completely inclosed in 
$j ; | id cartridge, which is removed from the motor with th 
Hu ft i armature, effectively excluding foreign substances, Th 
i i : application was laid out in connection with changing 
i, bi : over oil-type motors to anti-friction type. The ba 
; bearing is mounted on a sleeve driven by a Woodruf 
3 
| . 
a . 
sisi ieaieaieidigle 
Fig Typical Ball Bearing Mounting on General Service 
7 Direct Current Motor 
a outer race to the inner race through the ball It should 
E be possible to remove the armature without removing the 
bearing from the shaft. 
F b. The bearing should be protected against the entrance of 
dirt or grit If such foreign substances are present within 
t the bearing, its life will be short. 
; ; ( The lubricant must be retained within the bearing housing 
7 ss d. The bearing must be the proper fit on the shaft and 
.| within the housing 
r > ‘ e. The inner race of the bearing must be locked in place 
against a suitable shoulder, by a suitable locking nut. 
. Fig. 3 represents a typical mounting on a genera! 
‘ , service direct current motor. At the commutator end 
, « 
' 
. 
i ‘, Fig Vertical Ball Bearing Mounting on Ger 
a ‘ Service Motor 
’ ® * % ® 
ls ‘ key. The sleeve has the advantage of a long bearing 
‘* 4 on the shaft, and may be required in very heavy serv 
oe Fig. 7 represents the mounting of a ball bearing 
; + a? a steel mill motor, with the bearing carried directly 
eis ‘ the shaft, and without the cartridge inclosing the bear- 
a) hey ing. Unusually complete protection is provided against 
‘ the escape of grease by what may be described as the 
, tn > “labyrinth” type of groove. As nearly all types 
¢ i anti-friction bearings will take a considerable en¢ 
.: thrust, from 30 or 40 per cent of the radial capacit! 
Btn 8 ghee > Se i i camel cee ala of the bearing up to 100 per cent or over, it 1s No 
; ees. > . Fig. 4. Composite Mou : . = me cpt ' ; necessary to provide any other device to take the ené 
RT a n Che Dearng thrust ordinarily found in motors. 
: , the bearing is entirely inclosed in a cartridge which is Fig. 8 shows an application to a general servic 
Li : removed from the motor with the armature. Such motor with the “labyrinth” type of grease groove; 5 
; i inclosure is believed the most satisfactory form of as this mounting does not permit removal of the arma 
hae mounting, but is somewhat expensive. The armature ture without the removal of the bearings from the shaft, 
et 4 me 








Anti-Friction Bearings in the Steel Mil! 


uae’ Mounting Details of Ball and Roller Bearings—Use and 
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recommended—certainly not in a steel the motor. At very high peripheral speed oil is found i 
preferable. 
yws the application of a tapered roller Great care must be exercised to protect the ball : 
the bearing completely inclosed in a cart- bearing before installation in the motor, and during ’ 
sembly is accomplished by removing the 
ws, and rotating the cartridge so that the a. ) 
<es will clear the extended bosses on the nt —— 
ir on such a bearing may be compensated i\ Di 
ing shims between the outer and inner lm r Ce 
| LY 1 
resents the installation of a tapered roller \| | ae 
deen Ke j 
Re. } {Oi | 
aa lia eee 
iste ‘Sa 
Metal Welded ee. (| ¥ Bs \ errr rd 
to Motor Frame 1 
1} a — i 
Pe] 
“4 i 
Sy IC niin waz 
\ g. &§. Ball Bearing M g Fitted w 
y) I G Grooves 
the process of assembly, against the entrance of grit 
yr foreign substance, as the presence of such substance . 
will most certainly result in wear and the eventual 
failure of the bearing. If the armature is removed 
from the frame with the bearing 
not inclosed in a cartridge, the > 
Metal Welded bearing should be carefully Fe 
to hiedor Frane wrapped while the armature is 
out of the motor. To offset this, 
SSS SOS ) it is claimed that very little at- 
tention need be given the lubri 
©. Meh Sait Misaadeiiasae ae cation of the bearing while the 
ie Miakas Wadia tx tackeien motor is in operation. There are 
cases where anti-friction bear- 
ving in a split frame motor. The armature may es have operated son ™ period i 
n be removed by lifting the top half of the frame. os three 7 tour years, without . 
gee P . ; : wing greased. This is, of course, 
The shims for adjustment after wear are again evident po ndiad Gueed and tt 
nsideration should be given to allowing a fair- Se Se 4 
; cara ct heat conditions are the govern 
space for lubricant, and to its introduction through . Cache. Cihinsenen couse 
hole closed with a pipe plug, a grease cup or a ey ee agence SE. genre ’ 
table means. All ball bearing manufacturers grease should be applied as mm 
n accord that the inner race should be tervals of about six months. 
Probably the best practice 
: would be for the operator to pig 9. Tapered 
make monthly inspections at the Roller Bearing . 
time of the installation, in order Completely Inclosed . p 
to judge how long the lubricant na Cartridge 
will remain serviceable under the ae 
conditions existing in his particular plant, and then 
establish a period for applying grease. In no case 
should the housing be packed full of grease, as this 
will cause severe heating in operation. It is the prac- 
‘ 
, 
Mounting on Mill Type Motor, witl 
Carried Directly on the Shaft ; 
‘ 
+f the shaft with a light drive fit, from 0.0006 ji). 4; pered Roller Bearing in a Split Frame Motor 
lepending upon the size of the shaft. tting Easy Removal of the Armature i 
should be a sucking fit in its housing, { 
ight creepage of the outer race if such tice of the ball bearing manufacturers to slush bear- i : 
esent. The end play should be taken on ings with a coating, to avoid rust. Before installation, ; et 
i the one carrying the heavier load is they should be cleaned with gasoline to remove this 14 
ther grease or oil may be used for lubri- slush, as it is not a good lubricant, and under certain . F 
ut e eds up to 2000 r.p.m. on 5 to 20-hp. conditions will cause heating. ‘ 
2 “*; Brease is recommended, because of the advan- cenmasarcoutni . 
ft, . iting any possibility of oil getting into (To be concluded) 
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NON-FERROUS METAL FATIGUE* 


Present Status of the Knowledge of the Fatigue 
Strength of Some Aluminum and 
Magnesium Alloys 


BY R. L. TEMPLIN 


T the present writing, all of the fatigue investiga- 
tions on the wrought ferrous metals have indicated 
that there is at least a practical endurance limit, at and 
below which the metal will withstand an indefinitely 
large number of repetitions of stress without failure. 
The same laws that obtain in the case of the wrought 
ferrous metals, however, apparently do not hold in the 
case of at least some of the non-ferrous metals. 
It is quite true that the available fatigue data for 
the wrought non-ferrous metals are rather meager, 
but such as there are indicate an increase in the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
rhe Apparatus Used ir | 
the Change-in-Rate-of-De 
flection Fatigue Test, En 
ploying a Tapered Fatigue 
Specimen as Recom- 
mended by D. J. McAdan 
Jr 





life of the metal with a decrease in the fiber stress to 
a point where an apparent endurance limit is reached. 
At this point the SN diagram becomes horizontal or 
nearly so, and stays so up to a second point, where 
the slope of the SN diagram again changes to a value 
approximating the slope of the first part of the curve. 
That is, there is a sort of an arrest in the curve, which 
in the case of duralumin may start at from 2 x 10° to 
7 x 10° repetitions of stress and extend to 2 x 10° plus 
repetitions of stress. 

More long time fatigue tests are necessary and are 
being made to establish the certainty of this kink in 
the SN diagram for wrought non-ferrous metals. It is 
perhaps significant that such a shape for the wrought 
ferrous metal curves has been rather anticipated by 
the joint committee on fatigue of metals, although it 
has not been found to date using specimens which have 
been tested to 7 x 10° repetitions of stress. 

Some experimental work has been done in the tech- 
nical direction bureau of the Aluminum Co. of America 
in an attempt to check or disprove the results obtained 
by Mr. Gough} using the change-in-rate-of-deflection 
method for determining the endurance limit. In these 


*An elaboration of the discussion of Prof. H. F. Moore's 


paper on “Fatigue or Progressive Failure of Metals Under 
Repeated Stress” at the annual convention of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in June at Atlantic City The 
author is chief engineer of tests, research bureau, Aluminum 


Co. of America, New Kensington, Pa 
“Improvements in Methods of Fatigue Testing,” by H. J 
Gough, B.Sc., in Engineer, Aug. 12, 1921, page 159 
t“‘Endurance of Steel Under Repeated Stresses,” by D. J 
McAdam, Jr., in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
Dec. 14, 1921 
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tests the tapered fatigue specimen, style E > 
mended by D. J. McAdam, Jr.t together wit) 
apparatus as shown schematically in the 
was used. 

Tests were made on hard rolled 17S [aluminum , 
of the Aluminum Co. of America], heat treated i>. 
and aluminum-magnesium alloy rod using de 
rotations of approximately 100, 400, 1000 ap 
r.p.m. In every instance a straight line deflectio, 
was obtained up to a point considerably above ¢} 
portional limit as determined by the Ew 
meter and plotting the stress strain values to the eo 
Lin. 5000 lb. per sq. in. (ordinates) and 1 jn 
0.002 in. per in. (abscissa). In some cases the stra 
line deformation persisted above the yield 
metal. 

For the routine fatigue tests, however, in the test); 
laboratory of the technical direction bureau of th 
Aluminum Co. of America, the rotating beam t 
fatigue testing machine is used. The machines. wh; 
considerably larger than those used by thx 
mittee at the University of Illinois, are qu 
and have been found to give satisfactory and 



















































results. The type of specimen used in these ma 
for the long time fatigue tests is substantial] 
used by the joint committee and when the test 


derived becomes available, it should be comparab! 
the data obtained by the joint committee on w 
ferrous metals. 


Merchant Ships Under Construction 


According to returns of Lloyd’s Register, th: 
ber of merchant ships under construction at 
of June was about 1016, of a total of 3,780,430 g 
register tons. This includes an estimate of 150 ships 
and 545,000 tons for Germany. Particulars by 
tions will be found in the appended table. It will | 
noted that the British Isles are credited with just about 
half of the total tonnage, but it should be remarked 
that 25 per cent of the tonnage reported under con- 
struction in the British Isles has been suspended, 1 
work being done on it at present. The same condition 
pertains to more than 40 per cent of the tonnage un- 
der construction in Italy, as well as a considerable ton- 
nage elsewhere on the continent of Europe. 

Much of the tonnage now being built in the Unit 
States is special and of a character which could not 
well be filled by the ‘Shipping Board ships, at present 
tied up in such large numbers. As a matter of f 
almost half of the total American tonnage buildir 
consists of tank vessels intended to carry oil in bulk 

Among the steel vessels, those building 
British Isles will average 4969 tons each and 
building in the United States will average 464! 
each and those building elsewhere (outside of 6 
many) will average 3144 tons each. The averag 
the entire group is 4127 tons. The American posi 
is well shown by the fact that Italy, France, H 
and Germany all have larger tonnages under const 
tion than has the United States. This is, of cours 
due to the fact of so many Shipping Board vesse!s 
ing idle. 


Verchant Vessels Unde Construction, J 


Total - Bu rs 
No Gross Tons No Gr 
British Isles 390 1.919.504 286 ] 
United States 36 150,623 31 
Italy ‘ : SS 285,671 53 
France ‘ 53 243,290 od 
Holland ... 99 226,318 99 
Japan o. 26 115,512 ot 
Scandinavia 81 145,527 7 
12 other countries 93 148,985 
Germany (est.) L50 545,000 12! 
TUthE 4s ; 1,016 3,780,430 S94 





The Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. is installing ° 
of the heavy grill making equipment from the I 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., mill, in its ©!" 
Mass., plant. Production of fine wire screening # ™ 
Clinton plant will continue throughout the summer *” 
fall on a full day and night shift schedule. In prem 7 
years production was somewhat reduced during 
months. 





Special Strike Legislation Forecasted 


House of Representatives Called for a Definite Session 
Regardless of Tariff Bill Situation—Putting Teeth 


in Transportation Act Regarded Likely 


ron, Aug. 8.—The fact that President 

asked the House of Representatives to 

ntinuous session when it convenes next 

15. leads to the assumption here that the 

isk for some special legislation to deal 

al and railroad strikes if satisfactory 

ard a settlement has not been made by 


form such legislation may take has not 
| any Administration spokesman, but 
d ‘ly that it will take the form of an 





the Transportation Act putting “teeth’’ 
a penalty will be attached to violations of 
the Railroad Labor Board. 
lent will probably address a special mes- 
gress discussing the strikes, shculd the 
that time seem to require drastic action on 
the Government. 
\ ficial Washington was fairly optimistic to- 
a possible settlement of the coal strike 
results of the Cleveland meeting of opera- 
ners Monday, it can not be said that the 
rue of the rail situation. President 
itest move as voluntary negotiator has 
ot found favor with representatives of the 
s’ organization, while the attitude of th 
esidents as expressed by individuals among 
wholly one of approval. 


and rail strikes. The attitude of both sides in the rail- 
road strike on the seniority question leaves little room 
for optimism that this difference can be easily com- 
promised. Representatives of the shop men are even 
opposed to leaving the question to the railroad labor 


board for decision. 


Contractors Protest Against Priority Order 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—That the greater part of the 


nstruction projects now under way throughout the 


‘ountry will be fcrced to shut down for lack of con- 
struction materials unless the present coal priority 
rder is modified is the statement made to-day by the 
Associated General Contractors of America in a peti- 
tion of protest to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. The associat.on is*looking not so much to the 
mmediate situation as to that which will prevail when 
the coal and railroad strikes shall have been settled. 
The petition calls attention to the fact that with the 
reopening of the mines, the demand for coal will be 


+ | 


not less than 320,444 cars per week. Of the maximum 
324,000 serviceable cars only 291,000 will be suitable 
for the loading and transportation of coal, leaving 
only 33,000 open-top cars weekly for all other pur 
poses. Going on the assumovtion that the coal and 


railroad strikes will be settled shortly, and that the 
present priority order stands, the contractors estimate 


' } 


the probable demand and ipply of open-top cars 


rk e of the critical nature of the present situa weekly during August, September and October will be 
. the President has asked the House of Representa as follows: 
y I t to reconvene on Aug. 15, regardless of whether \ \ ) ( 
viol ff is ready by that time. When the House ‘ cor Cons 
, UN 1 it was with the understanding that it would oo 
von on Aug. 15 and immediately adjourn if th: : 
vas not ready for submission. Ir a 
t Harding and his cabinet are making n M 1,258 
, ttle the growing seriousness of the coal , 
‘ ° ° 1 . . 
Coal Priority System Slowly Developing 
; Railroads and Publie Utilities Take Present Production and Even with 
G Fair Expansion of Output Some Stopping of 
4 Plants Appears Inevitable 
ist " ON, Aug. 8.—Henry B. Spencer, Federa ‘ommittee, revealing that the 400 plants from which 
cours ter, said to THE IRON AGE that the present returns were received had on Aug. 1 only 20 days coal 
els tuminous coal will take care only of supply. This, of course, is an average percentage, some 
of the priority list, and that for class plants having several weeks supply while others were 
ides steel manufacturers, blast furnaces within a few days or a week of the bottom of thei! 
plants generally, there will be no coal val stocks and were facing shutdowns 
. With the organization plan of the fuel distribution 
rking plans of the Federal fuel dist committ completed, there was a rush to Washington 
ire fully operative industrial users of by representat:ves of industries of all classes for priori 
ie to get some of the supplies which es, but in most instances these claimants for consid 
but these will gradually be cut off ration were referred elr State 1 agence 
of car allotment to mines for the vhich will take care of their wants, if possible, after 
i these prior wants will be taken cart the priorities which have been established under Gov- 
be shipped to any other designation. ernment order are provided for. 
w steel companies operating by-prod- [It has been estimated that the daily consumptior 
hich furnish gas to municipalities, and of bituminous coal in the United States at present is 
ng som iD lity will get coal for coking purposes 1,600,000 tons, so that it may be seen that railroads, 
formet itility preference, but it may be that public utilities and industrial plants generally are eat- 
Clint e limited so that only as many ovens ng into their stocks at an enormous rate, as the soft 
gr at tS are absolutely necessary for supply- coal production is roughly only 4,000,000 tons a week 
pmer 3% t and heat. considerably less than half of the amount being con- 
hl ‘oal Stocks Greatly Reduced cane, 


e coal stocks of the industrial plants 


is been completed by the President’s 





The railroads require at least 280,000 tons daily or 
half of the soft coal now being produced, while it is 
estimated that the public utilities of the country re- 
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the quire 1,500,000 tons weekly, which will take most of which did agree. Many coal operators in t} 

: the remaining half of present production. where the voluntary agreement was mad: 
| : . = to the fair price, but other districts are ask 
| Northwest Asks for 12,000,000 Tons as $7 to $8 a ton. 

: ; rn , 

In addition to these pressing wants, which have The operators proposed at to-day’s confe1 
been given first claim upon coa! supplies by the Gov- “een re toe yw be oe at a somew 
ernment’s distribution plan, the Northwest, which re- leve than that of June 1 to allow for incr: 

: lies on getting its winter supply of coal by way of the ing expenses due to car shortages and pai 

; - e —— 7 2 ac ’ « > . P ) 

> 4 Great Lakes before the close of navigation, has asked tion of mines. Inasmuch as the bulk of Pt 

~ - ‘ — » . > : > € ‘ > ‘ 

for the shipment of 12,000,000 tons additional, and the production o eee — State, it wa 

” - . . . . . . * . ¢ 27° y » 2 > zur re € « + 

fuel distribution committee is planning to begin ship- ™atter in w a 1 the Pennsy ane — 
ments of this not later than Sept. 1. As there will then pene : es ’ oe as been ar 

: ' — . . : > scdayv f y > Tae rer ~ ‘ “ 

be only ahout 12 weeks remaining in the navigation ednesday, Aug. ¥, between Governor Sp 

: 2 season, this means a shipment of not less than 1,000,000 coal _committee and the Administration 
‘ tons weekly consideration of the matter. 
Bit i vOnSs Weekly. ; : s 
: Thus it will be seen that the steel industry will have 
; very little, if any, coal to draw upon until there is an 
% 5 ° r ° ° ° ° > . . . ’ ° 
‘ increase 1n production. Before the strike of railroad Plan of Organization for Coal Dist) bution 

: shopmen, the coal mines were producing about 5,500,- ; 

‘e 000 tons a week and this has been brought down to less WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Henry B. Spence 
than 4,000,000 tons, though slight gains have been eral fuel distributer, has announced the folk 
made in the past two weeks. In 1921, with industry of organization for the distribution of ava 
operating at a much lower rate than this year, 407,- supplies in the present emergency. 

: > . rn » Deracidant’ec oo : . +4 
000.000 tons of soft coal were mined. It is estimated The President’s fuel distribution committs 
j that the minimum requirement of the country under ing of Secretary of Commerce Hoover, chair 
° + . r € € y NJ . « y P +h 
. 7 present conditions is 7,000,000 tons a week and this torney General Daugherty, Secretary of th: 
+} * does not allow anything for stocks which must be car- Fall, Commissioner Aitchison of the Inter 
ri ried during the winter months to insure against delays merce Commission and Federal Fuel Distributer S; 
@ transportation due to ice and snow. Therefore, until cer, has appointed the following administra 
r . 8 soft coal production can be greatly increased the iron mittee for the purpose of directing the distribut 
and steel industry and other manufacturing industries ll available supplies among the railroads, F\ 
W have troubles which undoubtedly will become more stitutions and States: 
: erious while the railroad and coal strikes continue. H. B. Spencer, Federal Fuel Distributer, C 
While it is intimated here that the steel industry Staff Coal Operato 
because of its essential character in the maintenance Samuel Porcher. Committ 
t . ailros transportation will ave a certain degree Railroad fuel. C. E. Bockus, C1 
° railroad tran portation will ha e a certain deg Raron S- Willard. vaumee. 
; of preference among industrial plants, this preference Tidewater coal. E. E. White, 
os will : nt to little or nothing until there is an in- J. _N. Snider, ’ Southern West \ 
Will amount to Ctl or ! | 2 F t ~ 8 . New England and Eastern. E. C. Mahan, 
crease in the coal supply. A question that has been c¢ f Tuttle, Southern Appa 
considered this week by the fuel distribution committee _ Lake coal. Kk, L. Douglas, 
: : : : : George F. MacGregor, Eastern Kent 
is what shall be done with coal mined by steel com- Southwestern region William J. Magee 
panies in their own mines and transported in their own i, M. Durham, Jr., High volatile 
I p wee 277 Southeastern region Southern West 
‘ars. It has been stated that no extreme measures will jf. w. Thornley. George R. FY 
be resorted to unless necessary, but that the steel in- Manager of orders. Pennsylvania. 
; i : . ai ; ’ F. G. Tryon, 
dustry, in common with others which have been placed Geological’ Survey 
yng the deferred priorities, will be asked to cut down Com. E, A. Cobey 
. nited States Navy. 
} . intarily on its coal consumptior 
: M. J. Gormley, American Railway Asso 
q : rss , : ’ . J. C. Roth, Interstate Commerce Commi 
' ee Visits to Washington Not Advised D. MacLeod, secretary to the committer 
In this connection it may be stated that it will do In addition district committees have be« 
* ittle good for officials or other representatives of = the principal coal-producing districts sor 2° 
| manufacturing plants to come to Washington in an distributing orders from the Federal fuel listribt 
| effort to get coal. The fuel distribution committee has ®™mong the mines. These committees shall consi: 
een oblived to turn away many who have visited a representative of the fuel distributer, Interstat 
W: i ieee this week for such purp e. The time of merce Commission, coal operators and the ra 
asningweol nis I S nh pt ose, . 
: : : District - dceniiem Bama, Tiseins be shad it 
1e committee has largely been taken up with confer- istrict headquarters have been established | 
ences and getting its program under way and members owing coal regions: 
of the committee have not had the time to interview Norton, Va.—All of Virginia except the Pocah: 
those who have come to see them. The result is that sluefield, W. Va.—Pocahontas, Winding Gulf 
. these special messengers have usually not gotten fur Tug River and Virginian districts. 
's her than a clerk in the fuel distribution committee’s Es as, Sa 
. : . . Ris s Sandy districts 
. offices, who has told them to take up such matters with ' - Tens els a ere 
. . pt : ° nw SnOX' enn 1el( in Sol leastern e! 
. } t+ nto a) ¢ mNneies. ¢« :+ rhich ¢« A Te . ; sai 
; the State fuel agencies, a list of which appeared in rHE tentee Gis Means: aie aan tk Mie 
‘ ' IRON AGE of Aug. 3, p. 299. The Government’s com- ile, Ky.—Harlan, Hazard and Wester 
‘’ tee will confine its work chiefly to getting coal fon fields on Louisville & Nashville and II 
, railroads, public utilities and States. Lilroads, 
, ngham, Ala All mines in Alabama 
» * 
wis P Gradual Working of Priority Plan Expected 
r , » Irie ‘Ae > 
: : Another Voluntary Coal Price Agreement 
7 C . . 143 ‘ , 

. P 1 Pending the completion of this organiz: 

roposet intermediate stages will ensue: 1. Cont 

j WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Skyrocketing coal prices in their normal business by the operators; 2. ! 

; Pennsylvania was the subject of a conference to-day buyers in accordance with the Interstate 
_ , : cd ; ; : + Cc coat nin . T o« il] gradu 
between representatives of operating mines in that ommission service order No. 23 will gradua: 
. , ® “Al 
* State and Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Federal croach upon operators’ business; 3. Coal ord 
7 Fuel Distributer Spencer. The purely voluntary price through the Federal fuel distributer for ra 
Lo a: arrangement of June 1 of $3.25 to $3.50 a ton broke poses and State committees will gradually S 
> ° down two weeks ago partly due to the fact that some total output of the mines. 
£0 Pp _ 
coal producing districts refused to co-operate in the This latter clause is a direct quotation from 4 *“" 
voluntary agreement at that time and partly due to ment given out at the Federal fuel distributer® 
: conditions brought about by the railroads offering and indicates as clearly as anything that 5a* * 
$1.50 above the fair price for coal in the districts stated as to what extent industrial plants may 
; Pet af 
$s. ; 
ind bs €. %, 
# 
A . oS y 
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their is a marked increase in produc- 
































































of all States have been asked to create 
ees, the orders from whom will be sent to 
fuel distributer here. These State commit- 
asked to report to Washington a list of 
uld receive priority coal for current use, 
ve, in the order of the emergency of their 
nature of the consumer, whether public 
istrial plant; the amount of coal on hand 
nt required by each to maintain operation. 
; committees are expected to distribute 
mav be allotted to them in the following 
‘ublic utilities and public institutions; 2. 
il; 3. Industrial manufacturing public 
Industries in general. 

| time as priority orders from the Federal! 
ter shall reach them, coal operators are 

perate individually as they have been. 


Coke Supply Problem 


il fuel distribution committee will prob- 
r the question of coke supply this week. 
ty is that some means will be found to 
al and divert it to other use. A problem 
tion is what to do with coal mined by cok 
nd shipped over their own lines and in their 
rect to the coke ovens. This whole question 
ess be decided before the end of the week. 
mption of tin plate for food packing will not 
affected by the coal priorities, the Federal 
sutor having assured canning companies that 
be provided for them to prevent spoilage of 
iantities of farm crops. 


® \Vore Workers and Increased Coke Production 
in Connellsville Region 


WN, Pa., Aug. 7.—Fuel production in the 

tuminous region for the week ended 

4 9 showed the largest tonnage since the week. of 
me A vhen the strike situation became serious i! 
F uunty region. Merchant coke producers 
ger gain for the week than did furnace coke 

The merchant operators have been the 


t since the beginning of the strike and 
veek is considered significant. Fuel pro 
region increased 72,700 tons, an increas 
ver the preceding week. 

kers continue to be imported but here 
rular employees in the region are return 
s at the old or at other plants. This 


» the element which has affiliated with 
‘hese workers, now affiliated with the 
inything, even more determined than 
n out. They have been told that the 
nion fields will never be settled until the 
field is granted recognition. Inasmuch 

ttle chance of being reinstated on em 
plants in the region, they apparently 

r course is to hold out for union recog 


production, coal shipments naturally 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, in the 
alone handled 4706 loads, an increase 
loads over the preceding week 
ers are recognizing the situation as 
m their viewpoint is indicated in the 
ng which has been carried out dur 
No less than three railroad bridges 
fuel shipments have been increas- 
although in no instance was traffi 
24 hr. Half a dozen or more homes 


; 


\llocation of Cars As Yet 
leral distribution through allocatior 
yette County field has not been i: 


ntative organization is ready pend 
ng into force of these regulations by 
X ‘rice control has not been put into 
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effect, with the result that coal is being sold for as high 
as $8 a ton. Wagon mines in the county are exerting 
every effort to get out 
before the federal price fixing gets into operation 


e maximum tonnage possible 


Production in the Connellsville region, according to 
observers, will approximate 28 per cent of normal. The 
H. C. Frick Coke C perating at around 353 to 35 
per cent and this is being s OWly increased Efforts 
are being directed at reasing production as rapidly 
as possible. While a few of the idle workers in the 
region, as stated above, have returned to work, the 
majority of increased output is due to imported workers 
When the actual break in the yunty situation will 


ome is problematical 


Railroad Shopmen’s Pay Higher Than in 
Private Plants 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 10 East 
Thirty-Ninth Street, New York, has made a study of 
the wages of the striking railroad shopmen. Railroad 
skilled shop mechanics include machinists, boile 
makers, blacksmiths, eet metal workers, and ele 


trical workers, whose duties in the railroad shops ar 
practically identical with the duties of men employed 
in commercial foundries and machine shops. The re 
port resulting from the investigation just completed 


covers the wages of 388,560 men employed in 1338 
plants, or 73 per cent of all the wage earners in foun 
dries and machine shops, as shown by the United 
state Census of Manufacture in 1919 The tate 
ment estimates the average weekly earnings of skilled 

educed 
rates recently established by the Railroad Lab Board. 


The weekly wages of foundry and machine shop em 


railroad mechanics to be $33.67, under the 


ployees, however, on Jan. 1, 1922, were $25.08, giving 


the railroad employees an advantage of 32 per cent 
in weekly earnings over the earnings of men perform 
ing identical work in the shops of private companie 

Since a decline in wages of outside shop workers has 
taken place since the first of the year, the } tion of 
the railroad shopme1 evel nore favorable Phe 
conclusion of the Conference Board’s report, briefly 


tated, is this: 


“Railroad shopmen are in a more advantageou 
position than they were in 1914, in three ways: First, 
that their hours of employment have been reduced, 
giving them more time for leisure and recreation; 
second, that their economi tatus, even under tne new 
wage cuts, ! 10 per cent higher than eight year ago; 
and third, that the average weekly wages of railroad 
shopmen are at least 32 per cent higher than those of 
men doing the same work but employed by other i 
dustries, where wages are regulated by the supp ind 


demand for labor.” 


Coal Production Increased to 4.250.000 Tons 


WASHINGTON, Aug. & \ CASE f about 7! 
per cent in the production of iminou oal for the 
week of July 31 to Aug. 5, inclusive, is indicated by the 
weekly report of the United States Geological Survey. 
This was the eighteenth week of the coal strike 

Preliminary returns show a production for the week 
1f 4,250,000 tons against 3,933,000 tons in the week he 
fore. The inerease is due, the eport tates, to im 


proved car supply in the Middle Appalachian field 


rather than to reopening f ne nitnerto osed Dy 
the strike 

In spite of the iner tuminous output, the 
eighteenth week finds productior till about 1,100,000 


tons short of the level reached before the railroad shop 
men’s strike, for in the week ended June 24, 5.337.000 
tons of coal were raised 

Production of anthracite in the week ended Aug. 5 
will be barely 30,000 tons. The total of all coal, anthra- 
ite and bituminous, is therefore in round numbers 4.,- 
280,000 tons. In the corresponding week of 1921 7,320.,- 
000 tons of bituminous and 1,750,000 tons of anthracité 
were produced, making a total of 9,070,000 tons; and 
the rate the year before that was 11,283,000 tons. The 
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present rate of output is therefore from five to six 
million tons below normal. 


Beehive Coke Production 


There was but little change in the production of 
beehive coke during the last week of July. From re- 
ports of cars loaded by the principal carriers, it is 
estimated by the Geological Survey that the total out- 
put was 110,000 tons, an increase over the revised 
figure for the week preceding of 5000 tons. 

Cumulative production for 1922 now stands at 3,- 
625,000 net tons against 3,563,000 tons during the 
corresponding period in 1921, and 12,411,000 tons in 
1920 


Revision of Coal Priority List 


Commerce Commission on Aug. 4 
ssued amendment No. 1 to its car service order No. 23. 
This amendment places in class 2 of the priority list 


all bituminous coal which has passed over screens of 


The Interstate 


1 in. or larger opening, coke and anthracite coal, to be 
shipped to retail dealers for household use. Class 4 is 
eliminated and a new class 4 is substituted therefor, 
reading as follows: 

Class 4. Coal for the production and manufacture of 
foodstuffs and medicines and for the manufacture of 
ontainers therefor, for daily use but not for storage, 
exchange or sale 

This places tin plate mills, for example, within the 
ass 4 priority, but it is doubtful whether there will 


] 


be any coal for those in class 4 until production has 
been considerably increased. 

Agents of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have charge of car service directions have been sta- 
tioned at the following points: Thurmond, W. Va., 
S. J. Maywood; Bluefield, W. Va., B. S. Robertson; 
Huntington, W. Va., C. C. Semple; Norton, Va., W. L. 
Barry; Knoxville, Tenn., O. S. Reynolds; Louisville, 


Ky., H. M. Priest; Birmingham, Ala., J. B. Ford. 


Ask Repeal of Illinois Miner Law 


The Illinois Manufacturers Association and othe 
‘ommercial bodies are sending appeals to members of 
the Illinois State Legislature, asking them to call a 
special session in order to pass laws and repeal laws 
which at present bar any except experienced miners 
Workers now 


must have had two years experience to pass the exam- 


from working in Illinois coal mines. 


ning board and it is charged that it is seen by the 
board that only union miners pass. It is urged that 
the law be annulled in view of a possible national emer- 
gency, which could not be advantageously met under 


tl existing statutes 


Industry Retarded by Strikes 


Advance information furnished by the Department 
f Commerce in connection with its Survey of Current 
Business supports previous conclusions regarding the 
retarding effect of labor difficulties on industry. So 
far, these disturbances do not seem to have affected th 
deeper undercurrent of returning prosperity. Produ 
tion in many industries has been slowed down by thes« 
innoyances, but there is a general feeling that early) 
settlements will be reached and that business will cor 


rl I volume 


1u <4 


Freight Car Situation 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—The effect of the strike 
railroad shop mechanics on the rolling stock of the rail 
roads is noted in the latest report of the car servic: 
division of the American Railway Association. Although 
this report covers conditions only up to July 15, two 
weeks after the rail strike was called, there was an 
increase of 17,496 bad order cars during that period. 
Of the 2,258,267 freight cars on line 342,079, or 15.1 per 


August ) 1999 


cent, were in need of repairs on July 15, co 
324,583, or 14.3 per cent on July 1. 

Freight cars idle on American railroad 
totaled 417,029, compared with 405,120 on J 
increase of 11,909 cars. Allowing 7 per « 
senting the normal number unfit for service 
184,000 as the number unfit for service and 
of business conditions. 


Pittsburgh Not Looking for Early End of 
Strikes 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 8.—Iron and stee! 
terests here still hesitate about believing 
will be an early termination of the railro 
miners’ strikes. So far as the coal strike is 
all signs now point to a finish fight, and it 
down positively that the representation of 
coal operators at the national conference 
be held in Cleveland to-morrow will be no 2 
at the attempted meeting in that city yest 
ports reaching here from Cleveland are 
that so little tonnage was represented at 
called by President John L. Lewis of the 
union yesterday that it was adjourned aln 
as it was called. 

Considerable embarrassment has_ been 
Pittsburgh coal operators by a meeting held . 
day between A. M. Ogle, president Natio 
sociation, and Mr. Lewis, accompanied by 
The result was the drawing up of a memora 
agreement, the outgrowth of which is th 
morrow’s conference in Cleveland. To this 
to attract operators from all over the count MI 
Ogle, according to local coal operators having 
ship in the National Coal Association, has no aut! 
as head of that organization to negotiate wags 
or other matters in the present dispute. His acti 
vell as other matters in connection with the 
situation, are believed to have been threshed out at 
meeting held here to-day of the Pittsburg 
ducers’ association. 

Meanwhile, the coal situation in this pa 
country as far as production is concerné 
change much. There has been no materia! 
in the output of the mines, but the impress 
strong in the minds of striking miners that 
at hand that efforts to reopen idle mines hav 
with much success. Priorities in the dist 
coal thus far have not been very genera 
chiefly because the machinery for enforcing 
not yet been set up. The result is that coal 
largely on a supply and demand basis and 1 
has been given the maximum suggested from Wa 
ton. 

Steam coal from nearby fields to-day 
$7.50 per net ton at mines, while by-produ 
commands $7.50 and lump gas coal is selling a 
The railroads seem to be making some progr 
placing striking shopmen, but operations still 
or less adversely affected by the poor condi! 
equipment and of course by the inability 
roads to secure full supplies of coal. 

The issue in both the coal and railroad 
‘ry clearly defined. Mine operators believ 
will be successful in the struggle if given sufl 
and the same thought is uppermost in the 
railroad executives. Whether the struggles \ 
rwed to go to a definite conclusion seen 
argely on the attitude of the Government 
men generally hope that the Government 
terfere because they believe that at best 
settlement could be effected. 


Ve 


Strike at Chicago Rail Steel Mills 


CHICAGO, Aug. 8.—Approximately 1000 
have struck at the hard steel bar mills of the ! 
Steel Co. and the Calumet Steel Co. at ' ° 
Heights, Ill. The strikers want a 20 per tae 
in wages. Both skilled and unskilled workers 
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Repeal the Immigration Act supply. This class of immigrants ha 


. ons I + 
+} . ttar { my rratior y ne} lan? a ruie, 


to enter into other industries 


ingham law, therefore, places a cont 


« 
> 
/ 
J 
S 


e! ial la f Europe’s best tvpes. But the Upon our former lack of discretion 


- 


prat rraduall leterior- immigration policy based largely on 


— 
7 : 
‘tS J 


' ( kware es sought an asvlum ity 
hange i ir “open door” law was The maintenance of our common la 
‘ut was not obtained. Whenthe cumu- 4nd is an industrial necessity. Ther: 
effect . on xed immigration polic1 already a deficit in the common lab 


rer be ignored. not a few insisted Various parts of the country which caus 


. sed door” } - but these had no ‘restraint of trade” and of new enterpr 
; edge of ir industrial dependency, and a types of manual labor are needed in « 
4 ' se was attempted the 3 per. tural and industrial territories and addit 
ent Dillingham Law the damaging effects of to the body of our skilled craftsmen. 
e now clear apparent ply of this labor through immigration 
te the iemminare of this law took no deliberately allowed to run down with 
ferior industrial and menta] aid of those interested in insuring that 
re recent immigration. The re- Shall have a high scarcity value. 
was—to the gratification of organized labor Thus recruiting for the low manua 
we deprived ourselves of needed additions United States, which the average Amer 
skilled and commo! ibor. Under er for years has resolutely refused 
' . ' re n-industrial aliens in is now left to politics and a freak law. 
ir midst has been unnecessarily increased. And mon labor which will fire the factory 
. . ear extension of the Dillingham law our harvests and “help” building trades 
has bes nade without sufficient inquirv as to its Skilled craftsmen in every line is abs 
sults. and largely under pressure from those essary to normal operations. For ma! 
terested in creating a monopoly of ys has been almost wholly supplied by 
ng the countries which supply nearly all and 1s now at a minimum. 
nmon labor used the industries outside The immigration restrictions needed 
; t edle trades. we gained in immigration over An immediate repeal of the Dillinghan 
. emigration in the ten 1 ths ending April 30, cent law, the improvement of our gen: 
: 22 the most negligible figure of 9813 adult gration code which at present makes it ads 
% 22, the alm glig 
; rsons the iss usually able to enter indus ly impossible to discriminate at any t 
: _ But this is tt the whole measure of damage ff the real labor needs of the count 
’ lone { ir industries. which were regularly ri emergency control of admission to 
sorbing ; iarter of a million which shall be legally operative wh« 
a? : dults annually, qualified f mmon labor. We needed to mitigate the social effects 
=e d tual! st some tens of thousands of good work depression or to prevent an immigrant 
a Se ers during these ten months, 25,000 in fact, and it the United States during a crisis. 
16.394 Hebrews entered under the D Commissioner W. W. Husband of 
w in that time, while only 713 of the Immigration Bureau declared last week 
o lewis grant class left tl United States Wellesley Industrial Conference that 
4 hese Hebrews included women and children “ot f “open door,” “closed door” and 
i ! ipation.” wl mposed the majority and asis” were fundamentally wrong 
; wh tuickly migrated to the already congested that when the United States is short 
’ hettos of a few larger cities, while the adult f labor we should have laws which © 
nales who entered with them were largely of the to handle the matter scientifically, ; 
needle trades in which we already had an over-_ will allow us to pick and choose inte t 
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aterial that would surely develop into 
iean citizenship. The modification of 
juld follow the example of Canada 
saved herself the dilemma in which 
















































rselves by exercising a selection privi- 
place of origin. Canada ascertains 


ation for making good and certifies 
y ad, before issuing an embarkation 

does not leave it to chance and dis- 
er the entrant has been turned loose 
yuntry. Such a revision of our policy 
sed to the traditional “spirit of Amer- 


calculated to make the lot of all those 


nd of their families more satisfactory 
fore. 
pulation, foreign-born or with one or 
ts of foreign birth, was 36,398,958 per- 
total population of 105,710,620 at the 
20. That is, one-third of our people 
eign origin. In view of this it is ob- 
lefinite steps must be taken to insure 
g of the quality of our immigration, the 
f which on the present basis of 
ad quantity would lead to great in 
if the national intelligence and re- 


rresponding damage to industry 


: stocks and Coal Strikes 

: e viewpoint it appears to be fortunate 
and steel industry has adopted the 
king process so extensively in re- 
for in this coal strike the stocks of 

product ovens have helped greatly in 


g the industry in operation. Were 


product industry, It mignt be argued, 
steel industry would have be 
nore seriously by the strike 
g range viewpoint tnere does not 


r 
recurrent coal strikes and the whole 


+ } ] , ] 
have developed long ago into a 
ntest [The coal consumers t1 t 
ly ott ie tiae  o ] 
ng the strike will last, and lay 


lingly, while the coal miners try t 


g the stocks will last and make 
ition in corresponding manner. 
: ke added to the history of the in- 


s both parties to make guesses 
is for the next strike. 
me, when the coal strike has lasted 


nth ; _— > 7 } L- 1 lL, +] - 
ns, it may well be asked whether 


f stocking coal is doing any pra 
The consumer bears the expense of 
le pays in most cases an extra price 
during the strike. Afterwards he 
an extra price for coal by way 
t to the coal miner for the time the 






repeatedly na al 










stocK coal in summer 
the mines and the rali- 
ter. Consumers have been indis- 
$ tO any extent, presumaDly on ac- 
\Pense, and aiso pecause Ol a itcei- 


f being without coal or of hav- 


SK O 


extra price for a time is simply ot 
er as other risks that business and 


> L- 
ake, 


such objection to stocking coal 
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against winter, which is sure to come year after 


vl 


year, it may well be concluded that the stocking 
of coal against coal strikes is a serious burden 
upon industry. While that is a serious burden 
the other burdens involved in a coal strike are 


greater still. The practice of having a strike at 
the time of every wage scale settlement, or a 
“Suspension as the operation used to be termed, 


is so fixed that it will certainly require very 
definite and positive action to eliminate it. 

In proportion to the value of coal, the cost of 
stocking is very considerable. While for years it 
has been preached that consumers should stock 


coal it may well be sidered whether, after all, 


it would not be cheaper and more efficient to de- 
vise means where il can be produced and 
moved just as it is required. We have become so 
accustomed to waste and inefficiency in the pro- 


} +i} + - 


duction and distributio1 al that the whole 


question needs to be nsidered afresh without 
as from habits hought already forme 
High-Test Iron Castings 
Whether iron castings containing steel scrap 
are called “‘semi-steel” or “high-test iron” they 
have become recognized as a distinct product. 
Official sanction for the use of the term high-test 
iron was given by the American Society for Test- 
ng Materials at its annual convention in June 
when tentative specifications were adopted for 
ipola castings under this designation. 
Opinions are divided as to the percentage of 


steel scrap that will produce the best results. It 


has been assumed too readily that almost any 
juantit up to 40 or 50 per cent is producti e of 
4 a astings 7 ne spe ncat ns eferred to SA 
thing about the charge to be used, but deal 
largely with methods of testing. On other pages 
f this issue is a critical discussion of the proper 
percentages of steel scrap in cupola iron and the 
effect on the strength, carbon absorption and 


hardness. It is based on operations in a large Mid- 
dle Western foundry which throw new light on 
the metallurgy his interesting product. While 
40 per cent of scrap in cupola charges seems to 


sure the strongest iron, there are reasons why 


<U to oV per cent represents tne best working 
harges. Again, as to hardness and carbon ab- 
sorption, anything above 40 per cent scrap avails 
nothing and, as with the strengt i deterioratior 
£ ws 

Definite scientif data on tne metaliurgy ot 
high-test iron, which afford a more scientific con- 
trol of the cupola, are welcome. It may be that 
the looseness of nomenclature that gave the cur 
ent designation of semi-steel is in part respon- 
g e for the ¢ aent atit ie I ract e VT r 


t iateiy sanctione t should take a place of 
even iarger importance among hign-grade proda- 
icts of the foundry. 
Never in the history of American iron and 
] , » Tene } . a. J . . 
steel exports nas tnere been so large a move- 


ment in black steel sheets as in the past few 
» . . — ° . } 
months. We have referred before to the remark- 


able demand from Japan, which began to attract 
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attention a year ago. For the eleven months 
ended with May, Japan took about 83.75 per cent 
of the total exports of sheets, the actual figures 
being 516,774,613 lb. (230,703 gross tons) out 
of 617,143,078 lb., or over $17,500,000 worth. No 
other American steel product has approached 
this record in the same eleven months. In 1913 
the foreign sales of sheets were insignificant and 
the present movement compares well with some of 
the war exports of steel for munitions. New build- 
ing laws in Japan requiring the use of metal in 
place of the highly inflammable materials hitherto 
used, are the chief cause of this large demand. 


Viewpoints of Old and Young 

There have been various times when the 

ews of old men and young men as to industrial 
and business matters differed fundamentally by 
reason of the difference in conditions in the pe- 
riods in which the two groups received their 
training and formed their philosophies of affairs. 

Approximately seven years have elapsed since 
ommodity prices and wage rates began to mount 
as a result of war conditions. In those seven 
years many new workmen have come into the 
field and many young men have risen to posi- 
tions of responsibility. The time is long enough 
for these graduates to constitute a considerable 
part of the whole body, and some of the things 
that older men consider curious in present-day 
conditions are explained by that fact. 

In a valuable monograph published a year 
ago, “Price Changes and Business Prospects,” 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., emphasized the difference in phi- 
losophy between men who received their busi- 
ness training after the year 1896 and those who 
flourished in the preceding 30 years. From the 
Civil War to 1896 the general trend of pricés was 
downward. Afterwards the general trend was 
upward. The early generation was trained to 
conservatism and learned the evil of issuing 
bonds. The later generation was trained in op- 
timism and learned how profits could easily be 
made by issuing bonds. In 1896 there were 
“bloated bondholders.” Later, the bondholder 
became a victim of the high cost of living. 

In 1916 boys in their teens were given jobs 
at wages double what their fathers had been 
able to, earn at double the age. Now they are 
men six years older and seriously believe high 
wages for performing relatively simple opera- 
tions are perfectly natural and must be striven 
for. The beginners of 1917 are five years older. 
Altogether the respective classes count up. 
These young men do not know what hard work 
is, and as to striving, the chief idea in many 
cases is a strike. If older men endeavor to point 
out that the viewpoint is wrong, that these strip- 
lings cannot reasonably expect to thrive so eas- 
ilv, the counsel is treated with indifference or 
contempt. The elders are “old fogies” and have 
not kept up with the times. 

At various times since the armistice it has 
been said in substance that the will to work, 
to work efficiently and industriously and for rea- 
sonable wages, would not be restored until in- 
dustry had passed through a depression. In 











the past few months the remark has 
the depression of 1921 has not produc: 
pected results, and it has been asked 
the trouble is that it was not long e 
was not deep enough. When one di 
workers into the two classes—on the 
those who knew the ups and downs of 
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before the great war and appreciate | 
must be hard work in order to succes 
and on the other hand those whose 
perience has been accumulated in the p 
years, he will have strong suspicions 
older men need no additional experi: 
that the younger men have had no rea 
ence at all. To them 1921 may appea: 
as a curious vacation period, an unexplaine 
terruption that merely needs to be forg 


That American vessels are fast fa] 
hind in the struggle for ocean suprema 
coming increasingly apparent from report 
by month, of the Department of Commerce 


the eleven months ended with May foreign ves 
sels brought in 68 per cent of our imports, w 
American vessels accounted for only 32 pe 
This compares with 41 per cent in American ves 
sels for the eleven months ended with May, 192 


and 59 per cent for foreign vessels. While 
present share of American carriers in Amer 
commerce is a great improvement over pre-war 
years, the figures do not show the 50 per cent 
participation which might be considered normal 
It is interesting to note that about 100 years 
ago American vessels carried as much as 90 per 
cent of the total, and in 1910, the low record 
year, less than 10 per cent. 


Probably for the first time on record F! 
is producing more pig iron than Great Bri! 
It would at least be necessary to search the 
ords of normal production during many years t 
find a parallel, if one exists. In May France |} 
duced 435,300 gross tons of pig iron against Grea! 
Britain’s 407,900 tons, and that was the thir 
month this year in which the balance was in 
of France. In the first five months of this 
the French production averaged 362,400 t 
while the British average was only 356,000 t 
per month. In 1913 and in 1920 the British 
put was more than double that of France 
British authority states that export business wit! 
Germany and activity in the building trades are 
the main reasons for the improvement 
French industry. Before the war Great Brit 
led the world as an exporter of pig iron, 
thus far this year the movement has been '#* 
than half what it was in 1913. 


Iron Age Index 


h 


The index of THE IRON AGE for the past 
year, January to June inclusive, has been 
piled and printed and is now ready for dist 
tion. It will be forwarded promptly to those * 
have entered their names on our list as des!" 
it. Others who may have use for copies W!! 


1 


furnished them by addressing our Circula 


e 


Department. 
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VALLEY CONDITIONS 


ent of Operations—Pig Iron, Semi-Fin- 
shed and Finished Steel Markets 


STOWN, OHIO, Aug. 8.—In the Youngstowr 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has suspend- 

1 blast furnace in its East Youngstown 

Bessemer department, one blooming mill 

ven hearth furnaces. At its Farrell, Pa., 

Carnegie Steel Co. has banked Nos. 1 and 3 
es and has suspended its steel department, 

f 12 open hearth furnaces, blooming and 

[he Republic Iron & Steel Co. has cut the 

active open hearth furnaces to eight 


] 


e skelp mill at its Brown-Bonnell plant is 


ONING 


last furnaces in the Mahoning Valley have 
| to 10, as follows: Carnegie Steel, five of 
Ohio Works; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
at East Youngstown, and Republic Iron 
, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and Brier Hill 
yne each. On July 1, when the railway 
trike started, 18 furnaces were active in 
nt steel making has been reduced to 36 
hearth furnaces. Sheet, mill production is 
ned, however, as 106 sheet mills were 
Non-integrat 
ers say their sheet bar supplies are suf- 


the beginning of the week. 


maintenance of rolling at a normal rate 
mber. 

Sheet & Tube company is operating but one of 
es of by-product coke ovens, the output be 
ent for one blast furnace. It is planned to 
1 second stack as soon as coke stocks are ex 
ind conserve coal for finishing mill uses. The 
has sufficient semi-finished steel on hand to 
rolling mill operations through August. 


Production Cost of Steel Up $15 a Ton 


not now available for the industry, states 
James A. Campbell, adding that it would 
le to pay prevailing prices without advan 
f steel products. In the *production costs 
her finished steel products, advanced fue 
it least $15 per ton, he states. There has 
irse no proportionate advance in steel prices 
in general for steel products are pre 
Mr. Campbell when the industry again reaches 
Continued scarcity of coal, following adjust 
irrent labor disputes, is predicted for the in 
ling to keep prices up and adding to pri 
s of iron and steel. 
ie Sheet & Tube company consumes under 


erations an average of 135 cars daily, its 
yped to 11 cars one day last week and 35 
Much of the coal coming into this territory 


ferent quality. 
Market for Finished Steel 


ile interests continue to press for delivery 
specially on full finished sheets and strip 
is little surplus fine finished sheet stock 
this district, as the chief maker is fully 
iers from regular trade channels. It is 
nstallation of six additional mills at its 
plant. 
s and shapes are moving toward a 2c 
(he chief independent merchant bar in- 
' the market and is falling behind in its 
ustomers, due to interruptions t 


» pro- 
this territory, strip steel is quotable at 

for hot-rolled, while cold finishes are 
it 4.25¢c., an advance of $5 per ton over 


market, demand exceeds ability of mak- 
@ under present conditions, and is ex- 
irked for buttweld sizes. Difficulties in 
e to coal shortage are assuming serious 
and it is unlikely the present rate of op- 
be long maintained. 
ng independent producer of wire products 
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again curtailed output this week and is out of the 

market, in so far as new commitments are concerned. 

Though nominally quoting nails at $2.50 per base keg, 

such business has been accepted for some time at $2.40. 
} 


»*” 


25 are declared 


Prices of 
prohibitively low by this interest 

Brier Hill Steel Co. continues to quote from 2c. to 
2.40c. for plates, but is accepting only 84-in. mill sizes. 
A district fabricating interest is figuring on plate work 
for installation in Massachusetts re- 


LUT 


nails and of plain wire at $2 


a power house 
quiring 2200 tons of plates for fabrication into smoke- 


stacks, boilers and the like. An independent has been 


negotiating for resale of 90,000 lb. of small squares of 
forging steel quality, now in a warehouse in Massa- 
chusetts 


District interests do not expect priority regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to affect coal 
already loaded and consigned to them, prior to issuance 
of the order. 

Virtually no pig iron is being offered for sale in 
the Mahoning Valley, due to cutting down of the num- 
ber of active furnaces and prevention of operation by 
merchant stacks which had planned to start. One in 


terest whose operations may permit small surpluses to 


be sold says it will adhere to a $27 minimum for stand- 
ird basic iron. Another independent is using a consid- 
erable tonnage of off-grade basic, which has been lying 
in its yards for several years, to meet the current 
emergency. 

All grades of emi-finished steel are held at $35, 


with little merchant tonnages available except to reg 
irrent rollings, production of 
slabs or billets. Al- 


ready there has been a curtailment in supplies going 


ular customers Ir 
sheet bars considerably ahead of 


to non-integrated rolling interests, and sheet produc- 
tion will sooner or later be adversely affected as these 
supplies are diminished 

The Girard plant of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
iron pipe, opened Monday with 
30 puddling furnaces fired, of 88, and one skelp mill 
rolling, but planned to suspend entirely before the 
week-end. Two light 


producers of wrought 


it bar mills, which were active last 
week at the Brown-Bonnell works of the Republic Iron 


& Steel Co., are idle this week 
Improved Car Movements 


During the first five days of August the average 
daily loaded car movement in the Youngstown district 
as 15 per cent greater than during corresponding 
period in July, and 20 per cent ahead of the same 
period in August, 1921. Considerable improvement has 
been effected in freight movement of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, which was the worst hit of any of the 
carriers serving this territory. 

July wage distribution through banks was $4,226,- 
181, a decline of $461,795 from the preceding month. 
Ju'y is the first month of the year to fail to show a 
gain over its predecessor. The decline is attributed 
to loss of employment resulting from the coal and rail 
strikes. The July disbursement, however, compares 
with a payroll of $3,323,982 in July, 1921, the low point 
in the post-war depression 

Higher labor costs are predicted by some inter- 
ests. During the summer, until the shopmen’s strike 
precipitated intermittency of employment, labor short- 
age was felt by most plants, especially at sheet mills. 
Workers have been attracted from the steel industry 
to other forms of employment 


The International Harvester Co., Chicago, has let a 
; y open hearth works for the Wis- 

ymsin Steel Co., One Hundred and Sixth Street and 
Torrence Avenue, to cost $360,000. The building will 
be 143 x 504 ft. The company has also awarded a con- 
tract f building for steel, 103 x 


yntract for a one-story 


+ ‘ 


ory rage 
100 ft., to cost $80,000 


rac LO a one-s 


David Evans & Co., 3720 South Kedzie Avenue, 
Chicago, has opened a scrap iron and steel department 
in charge of Charles J. Reagan, formerly with Briggs 
& Turivas. David Evans & Co. has been in the pig 
iron, coke and ferroalloy business for 22 years and is 
well known in the iron and steel trade. 
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lron and Steel Exports Fall Again 





Drop 8 Per Cent Below May, But June Shows Larger Than 
Any Other Month Since March, 1921—Fiscal 
Year Less Than Half the Previous Year 





. . 
. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—Reflecting a substantial de- paring with 23,093 tons valued at $2,966,3: 
‘ ne, iron and steel exports for June aggregated 212,- The chief increases in manufactured imp 
< 'o gross tons, valued at $18,649,816 as compared with made in ferromanganese, which amounted 
{ D9 tan evan le } enor reo . eo ‘ ¢ 1 ° ° . 
; , 062 tons valued at $29,456,348 in May. For the tons in June, and in scrap, which amounted 
: r t nscai year 1922 ended with J une, exports totaled as * 
‘” 418 tons valued at $181,798,042 as compared with 
3° 1,168,619 tons valued at $608,541,550 for the fiscal 
; 01 : : és = ks = 7608,041,500 for the fiscal Exports, January, 1920, to May, 1922, 
, + year ended with June, 1921. ; ss 
} 7 Ex? mr" ° , . oe - Gross Ton 
sxports of machinery, exclusive of vehicles, for All Iron Pig 
i” June, were valued at $23,554,356, as compared with and Steel Iron 
$19,415,994 foy May. For the fiscal vear endine’ with ilendar year 1919 1.239.827 309,68 
oon i he eee a 4 > oc . > January, 1920 333,601 18,46 
June ney were Va led at $245,946.681. For June of oa . 808.185 15 73.9 
March 417,216 22,740 
; April 395,120 14,608 
560, la 420.359 13,03 
‘ Ah Ju $02,707 17,07 
SLB I 4 Ct Fiscal 3 120 1,212,732 248,126 
ii a Tu 158,866 29,647 
: August 431,484 22,64 
Pita Septemb« 109,200 22,724 
: 4 October $52,015 17,296 
Pas 5 November 434,297 13,929 
Le } I 498 765 10.0 
. | Cal la i 1,961,851 217,958 
8 -—f January, 1 7 3,710 
6 oe Februar 307 
= Ma 
Ap 
° : Ma 
. ; ; } J 
. . c g ] t ] I d2 1 129,541 
r a T | T ] 2,744 
} | i \ 2,424 
K — | Sept 3,078 
| | | As Octot = ea 
| November 1,299 
an! Decem! 9550) 
oo. o 
i | ( 1 >] 042 28,30 
t } J u 160.920 1,04 
— Febru 133,97 1,4: 
Marcl 08,843 2,724 
April 198,830 2,750 
t May 230,06 R97 
‘ June 212,295 1,996 
a 6 Fisca 1,721,418 28 
' BSSSSSSsSvosEsssEPESISt Sy tons. For the fiscal year ended with June, 192 
I9el 1922 ~ and steel imports totaled 186,186 tons, valued a 
All I Ss 660,540. For the fiscal year ended with June, 192! 
| of ( ind St fror nited tate ° > F PAA (\77 
Mune ie aca imports totaled 244,164 tons, valued ‘at $44,23¢ 
i v eaci tne erage ‘i i , 
' a a 1 oT . ale ates Oe Imports of manganese ore in June totaled 44,529 
. . - — valued at $310,529, as compared with 46,51% 
May, valued at $307,571. For the fiscal year enaing 
: st year machinery exports were valued at $31,860,156 
. ind for the fiscal year ending with June, 1921, at 
. 4 $593,042,511. Imports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 
"sag ’ In contrast to the downward trend of iron and steel June na Year E 
. a 92 922 192 
s j : exports in June, there was a sharp increase of imports, Ferromanganese bia 265 13.535 43,19 
: : a which totaled 39,155 tons, valued at $3,717,093, com- — Ferrosilicon 520 1518 7,3 
; Pie ror : 2688 5.850 51 
“ Scrap Coens . 1,372 10,000 82,6 
* i Exports of Principal Steel Products for June, 1922 a a ee : ’ 116 ons 4,29 
- een Per Cent Structural steel... 72 154 
“m0 . isn ron of Ti I ets, without alloys ; 245 47 9 
nA = _ Hie All other billets. . 51 128 
f 18.071 75.9 Steel ra 2.585 6,586 7 
- 
‘4 Canad ‘! She ind plates {8 29 2 
: Argentil 761 Tin and terne plates 26 64 
Tin Plate Wire rod ‘ 24 62 +,t 
British Ind +1. 
1 Japat ; 1,949 Total ; 9,045 39,155 244,1 
Canada 012 Manganese ore and oxide 17,169 44,329 682 
tor J 
. Japat 6,114 ) 8 
. ( ! da Ai « . on7 ON tons 
o" ‘ Mexico 1,797 June, 1922, manganese ore imports totaled 257,-' 
; Galva ed W r ’ . . 
PRA we ee 99 For the corresponding period of last year the) 
Argentir 212 to 682,770 tons. 
eituamian Sainee 1993 Of the total June imports practically a.” 
Barbed Wire shown by an accompanying table, came from th U ; 
‘gent 9 rs ‘ . . 9 tons 
; — Kingdom and Canada, the former shipping 18,55- 


; ae Pee pacengee ae oe a and the latter 14,481 tons to the United States. 
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is connection it is interesting to observe 
Japan continues to be the largest single 
can iron and steel, shipments to that 
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totaled 3750 tons and 


the June exports 
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shows that 
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It was particularly noticeable in 


the movement during 1% 
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MACHINERY EXPORTS 
By Value 
Tw eM 
June, June, June, 
1921 1922 1921 
$4,254,474 $783,170 $46,567.68 
208 401 
209 , 265 154.358 R 293 878 
53.98 
125.9902 831.401 2 662.8 
595 5 510,228 10.435 5 
R( ”) 363.8 
19,124 ), 674 19,7 
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108 . 908 3 582 585 
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110,653 109.570 }. 835.711 
102,631 166,123 y 200) 783 
292 , 807 $5 855 5.675.504 
723 ,797 1.012.065 18. 867.513 
56.477 41.899 1,139 Q 
166,136 369 560 4,536 
375 , 004 227,293 10,383,632 
262,641 1,821,264 51,344,292 
arts 10,316,108 11,455.170 194,203,834 
$31,860,156 $23,554,356 $593,042,511 
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country 3] owed a de ae ! dr‘ p n dj in¢ as compared 
with May. Of the export ’ 43,672 tons of steel rails, 
the greatest export item, Japan took 26,114 tons. Of 
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the total of 23,822 tons of black steel sheets, the next 
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o largest item of exports in June, Japan LOOK 5.0 
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Will Hold Exhibition of Machine Tools 


4 second annual exhibition of machine too ind 
appliances will be held under the joint auspices of th 
New Haven branch of the American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers and the department of mechanical engi- 
neering of Yale University, in Mason Laboratory, New 
Haven, Sept. 21 to 23. 

The original purpose of the exhibition was to bring 
before the manufacturers of Connecticut and engineer- 
ing students of the University the latest developments 
in machine tool practice. This year the purpose has 
been broadened with a view to contribute to the stimu 
lation of industry and the restoration of prosperity 
About 150 invitations to exhibit have been issued. 

There will be no charge for exhibition space and no 
admission fee for spectators. Papers will be read each 
evening by authorities on the subjects treated, and it 
is expected that several exhibitors will show motion 
pictures of their machines, as well as having repre- 
sentatives present to demonstrate them. The exhibition 
chairman is H. R. Westcott, Westcott & Mapes, Inc 
207 Orange Street, New Haven. 
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DIE-CASTING MACHINE 





Automatic Unit for High Production—Simultane- 


ous Casting of Different Work a Feature 


An automatic die-casting machine designed to effect 
a high rate of production of die-castings has been 
placed on the market by the W-J Die-Casting Machine 
Co., 24 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

The new machine is of the continuous 


rotary type, 
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the table and provided with a lever. This 


August 


a dog as the table rotates, which causes rot 


cams. The pins which run in the cam 
guided at their lower ends by straight ¢ 


each pair of pins slides into its groove, a li) 


pushing a core-pin into the lower die. TI 
sets of rocking links to provide for introd 
pin into the four sides of the die. 

The dies are kept at the proper tempe1 
culating water. Heating of the metal in t 
means of gas jets, gas flames being prov 


‘our sets of cages, pre-} 
arranged to carry comp 
dies of any form, used 
being mounted on molte 
a rotating table. the 
Two melting pots In 
on opposite sides pluns 
of the table inde? 
harge the molten force 
metal to each die meta 
as it passes the dies 
pots. In the ma- Und 
chine — illustrated cumst 
two of the die comeé 
cages have been to | 
removed f rom meta 
their places on ifying 
the table to per- inder, 
mit a better view done 
of the mechan- the 
ism and, as shown pluns 
here, the melting gas fla 
ots are not in Rotating Table Carry the Dies. The two melting pots To 
their cases on the are located opposite each other requirement 
slides which ex- smal 


tend from the base of the machine. 
produced in each revolution of the t 
ef the four dies. At the rate of 2 
tion would be 960 castings an hour. 
machine is that different 
duced simultaneously by 

As the dies approach 
matically closed, and 
the pot 


Eight castings are 
or two in each 
r.p.m., the produc 
A feature of the 
types of castings may be pro- 
using different dies. 
the melting pot they are auto 
the pot advanced to them. A 
enters a socket on the die, which is 
then filled with molten metal from the pot either by 
means of compressed air or by the action of a plunger. 
After the pots have been advanced to a die, they rotate 
with it long enough to permit sufficient metal to be 
into the die. The mechanism which actuates 
the melting pots provides both a rotary and in-and-out 


able, 


nozzle on 


forced 


motion. 


The pot then recedes, the die opens and the core 


pins withdraw. The casting is pushed from the upper 
die member by a knockout pin and falls upon a tray 
that is automatically brought in place to receive it. 
The table continues to rotate and a pair of revolving 
brushes loosens the dirt adhering to the dies, com 
pressed air being then blown on the die members to 
remove foreign matter remaining on the die faces. On 


approaching the second melting pot the operations out 
lined are repeated. 

The die is in two parts, the upper member being 
movable and the lower stationary. Closing the uppe: 
members on the lower, preparatory to the actual cas*- 
ing operation, is effected by means of the upper of the 
two cams shown on the post at the center of the ma- 
chine. The rollers which run in the upper grooves are 
fastened to attached to the upper As the 
approach a melting pot its roller runs down a 
decline causing the upper die to be 
pushed down on the lower one. At the same time the 
roller in the lower groove proceeds down the decline 
provided for it, this roller pushing the core pins into 
the four of the upper die, this being 
plished through a sleeve and a link mechanism. 

In the case of vertical core pins they are pushed 
straight down through the die. Adjustment is pro 
vided for varying the distance each core pin is ad- 
vanced into the die. Core pins may also be introduced 
into the lower die member. On the table station a 
plate cam having four spiral grooves is mounted, each 
of the cams being carried on a stem projecting through 


rods dies. 
d les 


in the groove, 


sides accom 


machine illustrated may be provided with 


ing pot and two sets of dies. 


Trade Commission and Steel Mergers 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—The Federal Trad 
sion is still engaged in studying the facts 


relating to the proposed consolidation of 


Steel & Ordnance Co., Republic Iron & Ste 


Inland Steel 
as to whether a complaint will be issued 
The data now being compiled in the office 


Co., and no information is yet 


? 


commission will doubtless be presented’ soon to t 


missioners, who will then decide what furth 


be taken. 
In the Bethlehem-Lackawanna case, in 


if any, is to 


plaint was issued some time ago, no date 


w! 


las 


for hearings and this probably will go ove: 


the summer vacation period. 


Mesahi Iron Co. Expansion 


In connection with a recent offering 


¢ 
Co., 


the eastern Mesabi 
500 tons of sinter per 


sintering plant on 
present capacity is 


+Y) 


it was stated that the company plans 
materially the output of its iron ore concentratl! 


+ 


M 


of 50,000 shares of common stock of the Mé 


ral 


coarse crushing plant, power plant and other 


tions are 
It has been estimated that on the produc 
5500 tons of sinter per day the cost will 
mately $2.60 per ton. 
Co. has a 32 per cent interest in the compa 


+ ») 
SULOCRK, 


Molybdenum and Other Alloy Steels 


In the study of molybdenum and othet 
being made by Dr. H. W. Gillett at the |! 


sufficient to handle a much increas* 


office of the Bureau of Mines, 600 enduranc 
have been ground and polished to a spt 
finish ready for testing. These bars will keep 


durance machines busy night and day 


more than a year. 
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The Midvale Steel & Ure 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS seigdatar ‘aasadiammramer mee eee ee 


By d Building Awards and Tonnages Pend- 150 tons Kellogg Structural Steel Co.. Buffalo, N. ¥ 
’ . . Din : . 
ing at Leading Centers Power house, J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital. Perrysburg 


, N.Y 00 tons, to Ke ge Structu Steel ¢ Buffalo 
fabricated steel work for the past week ites cand 


owing: tul Steel Co., Buff 
e at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 700 tons, to M New Rive le pu ‘ Milw . 428  & 


Structural Projects Pending 


+ 


iquiries for fabricated steel work which may be 
added to lists of pending projects include the following: 


Fi Apartme t ouse Pt elnl { t \s 
ear Buffalo, N. Y -75 tons to Americ Higt ’ bridge for New York Saratog t tons 
Br s r New Y¥ t t s > 
wa < Central Ra t \ to Chelse | \ ons 
Bridge ¢ ind I yen = 
| . } © Net 


\ Ke V ( i i 
\ 
Hel \ \s tio Newa ‘ | i s d \ ~ I f t bridge work 
: ; ( Seattle. br 
( rt 
80. 000-bl — . irt se, Akri oO « 
( » tanks Ame i Bridge ¢ i ge r Spor \ i rut bids Dering take 
¥ Bridge & Iron Works Kimberly-Clark Paper ¢ Viagara Fall N. ¥ s00 tons 
’ Line n. Nel 100 tar ¢ orn } SI ila g & Son |! ‘ ( or Va la. N y 200 tons 
ne 4 yin, ) ot = ) I i i 
( Yr) etate Port Vie eve tor oftice building 
d 1ilding Pullma I 
Kilgor Construction Co fabr ition t A411 A ! tive Worl Lair Corin 00 tons, general 
’ yntr mes Stew ( 
; t Indiana] i 180 tor Helperingtor Municipal viaduct t At ita, G ( tons bids close 
, | me 
' LUBR 
\ t D ’ RP . Mir } . (ft ‘ } t ¢ W 1 ton gre unst ited, 
Mi c Ville: ig & Carr é cs ‘ ) < Onhik archi 


a ee ry ° - * . rs at é hoy e America Car & 
Railroad Equipment Business owe Cn. Yideede Mtieie« icone Mae 


ve purchases in July were the largest for 0 irs are being ed into box cars at the shops 


is year, the total having been fully 350 otal a steel Car ¢ yew le, Ba 00 coke cars 
A 1 : . grr nverted x ur t the shoy i e American Car & 
us month was April with about 275 ; 
rder was that of 150 by the New York a oes ae eg “ 
. L ‘ rv i i 1 ‘ te atk ; Gump car re 
1 last week. rs t e West ’ 


ter . el Car «& t indr Lo 
ars, according to the Railway Age, July The ‘ go Elevated Railw ! ordered 100 elevated 
nonth with a total of 15,675 cars, bringing rs fi nnat r Co 


\ug. 1 to 103,847 cars. Passenger cars The A. B.C. T t Refrigerator Co., Chicago, has 

‘ : . 1 enewe t ' for j to express efrige oO 8 
ily were 120, making the total for the , ite PECHS FEEEIGCESIOT CAN 
1Or9 t vat L Ri \ f Mexico have ordered 5 first- 
, 7" Ss econd-cl rrow gage passenger coaches 


new locomotives and cars as well as ii 
ontinue, among which are the fol ie: Elin 


tunnel cars trom 


& OO} reporter s inquir e fo | f e b iwin Locomotive Work has received an order 
dered t} equipmer m the Rak lidation type omotives from Poland Chis 
Wor pe iplicate of 1 engine purchased from Baldwin 
& Ohio will receive bid ‘ eal oO I lent Vaucl tated this or 
I 1 \ Oo! gre! ra oe vu" 
I i Ss i iSKII 


2 ee Evidence of the amazing growth of the electrical 
a = industry is afforded by the fact, shown in census reports 

vitdnliniee Semi tak comets : on manufactures, that in 1919 there were 212,374 wage 
he manufacture of electrical ma- 

Expres nquiring for 1000 refrig ‘hinery, apparatus and supplies, as compared with only 


+ 


Car & Foundry Co earne engaged in 


1271 in 1879. Salaries and wages increased during that 
fi is ordered 1000 center nstru period from $683,164 to $336,369,291 
5 ( r & | indry C 
° ©’ Oh has awarded y 7 g 
& Foundry Co The structural steel work on the new wire and rod 


‘hicago, has awarded 50 per car f mill of the Whitaker-Glessner plant of the Wheeling 

Western Steel Car & Foundry C Steel Corporation at Portsmouth, Ohio, has been com- 

r ‘oke : is naulr Ey repalr I ; j + hw — > : 

& Coke Co, i quiring i pleted, and he brick walls are now going up It is 

expected that installation of machinery will commence 
ngton & Quil is in tl market f + ¢ 1 thas } 

in about three weeks, and that operations will begin in 


ne new n s about Jar l 


2 


mg igton & Quin has rdered ' \ booklet entitled, “250 Lacquer Questions An 
= th Railway aneeee - : SE aoe wered” has been issued by the Zeller Lacquer Mfg. Co., 

eof ae ee imma See os 412 Madison Avenue, New York, for distribution to 
verted: tain aaniele ened ot ty those who request it. The attempt in compiling the 

ar Co.. Buffalo, and 973 coke car juestions and answers is to cover every problem con- 


00 double deck. st ind fronting the lacquer user 


lig nota 
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MORE PLANTS SHUT DOWN 


Fuel More All 


Districts 


Situation Critical in 


Constriction of Steel Production Will In- 


crease Even with Strike Settlement 


The fuel stringency has become much more pro- 
nounced at iron and steel works. In the Chicago, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Pittsburgh and Buffalo dis- 
tricts a dozen more blast furnaces have been forced 
to suspend. As many more are likely to be thrown 
idle by another week, and indications are that in 
two weeks several steel plants will be forced to stop. 

The whole industry is in uncertainty over the 
working out of priorities, since the practical appli- 
cation of the plan has not been made known, but it 
is plainly indicated that for a good many weeks but 
a small percentage of newly mined coal will go into 
the production of iron and steel. 

Whatever agreement may be reached at the 
Cleveland coal conference, Pittsburgh district mines 
on which the Central Western producers of steel 
draw so heavily will be but little affected, and Pitts- 
burgh sentiment as to iron and steel output in the 
next two months is far from hopeful. 

Chicago steel companies have led for many weeks 
in percentage of active capacity, but the operating 
situation there is now approaching a crisis. Short- 
age of open-top cars and congestion and embargoes 
on the railroads have been serious complications. 
Yet for a leading Chicago mill the week has been 
one of the largest of the year in new orders booked. 

There is no excitement among consumers, and 
little of the scramble for material that is often seen 
in time of scarcity. Railroads, car builders and 
automobile works have been the most active buyers, 
much of the business being placed despite the fact 
that definite delivery cannot be promised. 

Coming eastward from Chicago pressure 
upon the mills appears, and in eastern Pennsylvania 
new inquiry is small, consumers being not disposed 
to pay present high prices when there is no assur- 
ance of coal with which to operate. More is heard 
of curtailed output by steel users because of short- 
age of various other raw materials and in some 
ases labor scarcity. 

In the Pittsburgh district the Carnegie Steel 
Co. has been meeting the situation by concentrating 
in its Monongahela River plants and slowing down 
at outlying plants which it is more difficult to sup- 
ply with fuel. The closing of the Farrell, Pa., steel 
works means a reduction in the allotment of sheet 
bars to nearby mills of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 

Some steel companies are increasing their scrap 
charge in making steel, while using up pig iron in 
stock and doing more melting with natural gas and 
fuel oil. 

July output of steel ingots showed an expected 
decrease from June, but it was not large. The esti- 
mated daily rate for the country was 113,700 tons, 
as compared with 115,800 tons in June and 114,700 
tons in May. The July rate represented about 35,- 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


a 


PU 


or 


350,000 tons per year; that of June about 
tons. August will show a pronounced 

With rising prices for coke and pig ir 
steel, where bought for early delivery, 
to $3 per ton higher. No formal adva 
been made by the Steel Corporation, but 
shapes and bars a quotation below 1.80 
burgh, is rare. Independent makers 
freely quoting 2c. and from that to 2.15 

The market is being largely made b: 
ler consumers who have been able, in n 
to struggle along with better success 
larger ones. 

The common belief that an early 
both coal and railroad strikes would 
the more serious shutdowns the steel trad 
ahead has been laid formally befors 
merce Commission. The Associated Gen 
tractors of America protest that unless the pri 
ties plan is modified, much construction work wil! } 
stopped. It is pointed out that with 291,000 cars 
per week taken for coal movement only 33 
open top cars weekly would be available 
other purposes. 

That contract buying has not been halted b 
high prices appears from further new j 
car repair orders. Locomotives bought in Jul 
numbered 353, the largest month in the year. At 
Cleveland 10,000 tons of plates and shapes were 
placed with the Carnegie Steel Co. for two new 
Detroit and Cleveland passenger boats and 4 
tons for a new ore freighter. 


Clal 


; 
ne 


Car and 


G00 
Standard Oil ( 
tank plates amount to 15,000 tons. 

Rail mills are having little to do, but the s 
ern Pacific has placed about 47,000 tons 
with the Alabama mill. 

More blast furnaces have had to 
from the pig iron market and again advances have 
been made of $1 and $2 per ton. Most foundries 
have iron on hand or on contract, and the present 
buying is to provide against a more acute scar 
expected in the fall. Blast furnaces are co 
on high fuel costs, even though not at the pre 
extreme, throughout the year. 


witnara 


Al 


Pittsburgh 


Trend of Plant Activity Still Downward 
Prices Mount on Small Purchases 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 8.—TIron and steel plant ac! 
in this and adjacent territory slowly but id 
tapering off as a result of the increasing 
fuel. There has been a further net loss of th 
naces. The Dover furnace of Hanna Furnace 
ver, Ohio, was banked yesterday, while You 
Sheet & Tube Co. and the Cambria Steel © 
retired one furnace. The Carnegie Steel Co., 
down its Farrell, Pa., steel works last Satu 
banked two of the three blast furnaces 
but this curtailment has been offset by tur! 
blast once more in two of the Carrie furna 
were banked late last week. Several other 
are on the ragged edge and another week pr 
tell the story of additions to the idle list. 

Outside of the Youngstown district, wh 
ing most from the fuel shortage, there has 
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j A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week; one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 

















Aug.8 Aug.1 July1ll <Aug. 9 , - . Aug.8 Aug. 1 Ju ll Aug 
Gross Ton 1922 1922 1922 1921 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 192 429 192] 
adelphia .. 831.14 $29.76 $19.84 Per Lb. to Large Buyers ‘ents Cents Cents Cents 
furnacet.... 29.00 28.00 19.50 Sheets, black, No 8s, P’gl 3.1 1 1 3.00 
ither ‘in’tit.. 24.05 22.55 23 ae aR N 5 lh “4 aus 3 , 
nN la 19.50 18.50 19.00 neets, Faiy i SS 2 4.1 { $15 100 
‘hicago* 27.00 26.00 24.00 18.25 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 1 2.40 2.4 10 2.40 
Pa 27.25 27.25 25.75 20.26 Wire nails Pittsburgh { 2.40 2.40 7 
’ y furnace.... 26.00 25.00 24.00 18.00 Plain wire Pittsburg 2 2 o.e 0) 
del. Pitts.... 28.76 26.76 26.77 21.96 Barbed wire, galv., I " 10 
hicago*...... 27.00 4.00 18.50 plate 0-Ib. box, 1 : i : $ 
Valley......... 28.00 94.50 0.00 —_ x e : 4 
A ‘ | tsburgh... 28.76 25.27 21.4¢ 
2 Cl igzo. 33.15 31.65 33.50 il etal 
e. seaboard 67.50 8750 70 00 Old Material, 
+ Carwhee Is 4_T 4 > > } .14o { $12 
Billets, Etc.. Per Gross Ton Carwheel P} : l ( ‘ 0 
\ at mill. .$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 Hea ant an .} 17.50 17 0 17 =H 12.50 
Pittsburgh.. 35.00 35.00 35.00 V Heav ; ea a os eae 
Pittsburgh.. 35.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 ave me aw : 15.00 11.50 
ir P’gh 35.00 35.00 15.00 39 00 Heavy sté scrap, ‘ £ ) I ] 0 l( , 
ets. base. P’gh 40.00 10.00 10.00 25 00 N ‘as Pittsburs 19.00 19. 00 16.04 
et Phila... ..-- 42.67 40.17 40.17 i4 No l ast Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 17.50 17.0 
Pittsburgh 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 NI 1 t. Ch’en ) 18.00 7.00 17.00 11.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cent a R ent : ' 74 17 mA 14 04 
et P’gh. lb 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.7 N R . N ; i ( i 00 1.00 
yee 75 175 "7 :s No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 14 14.25 13.50 
d Iron and Steel, . : ; 
: 5 : : : Coke, Connellsville, r Net Ton at Over 
arae Buyers Cents Cents Cents ( 
Philadelphia... 2.025 2,025 1.925 05 Furnace coke, prot $14 $14.00 $9.50 $2.7 
( iZzo , 2 00 2 00 1.80 1.75 Foundry coke, pl Y 15.00 14 } 10.00 3.75 
| urge! 1.80 1.70 me 
Chicago 1.90 1.7 1.7 
New rl 2.14 04 2.04 Metals, 
Pittsburgh 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.20 
Chicago 1.90 1.75 1.75 218 Per Lb. to Large Buy ( Ce Cents Cents 
es, New York 2.14 2.04 2.04 18 Lake pper, New ¥ 14.1 14.12%4 14.00 12.00 
t yurgt 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.8 Ele ol ns f 1 ? 127 11 
( LzZO 1.90 1.75 1.7 inn Gs Tate ’ ‘ 
, Yew York 2.14 2.04 04 3 -_ : a “ 
. Pit four h 2.50 2 ) ( “it New Yor 5.00 S144 1.70 
] L, i. Ss I 3 {71 ) 4° 
At ige switching charge for delivery to foundri« Lead New York 15 +.40 
str is 61 per ton ‘ stra 3) New 2 LZ had 
7 to 2.95 Silicon 995 to 2.75 ‘ (A at ) i) i¢ 
ew n the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply t <port business. 
ryt ht} 
. Composite Price, Aug. 8, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.212c. Per Lb. 
) steel bars, ) ( Aug 1, 1922 169 
iain Wire July 11 19Z2 > 169% 
black pipe Aug. 9, 1921 » 384 
) I products co titute SS per cent of the { ‘ re-war average, 1.689% 
United States out it tf finished | 
Composite Price, Aug. 8, 1922, Pig Iron, $25.94 Per Gross Ten 
basie and foundry ) ( Aug l 126 324.55 
July 922 * 
Aug y, 192 ‘ 
; { ul erag 15.7 
iecline in steel works operations. This may material due them on orders, but in all other cases, 
‘ined by the fact that most companies have with the possible exception of pipe, buyers appear to 


£ 


of iron to draw upon and are increasing be satisfied to bear their part in a condition for which 
content of the charge and using fuel oil and the steel manufacturers are in no wise responsible. 


q gas as the melting agent. The Carnegie Stee! The market is being made these days by the smaller 
eeting the situation by concentrating in it consumers who thus far have been able to struggle 
a river plants and slowing down at its out along with greater success than the larger consumers. 
which are more difficult to provide with This also is the case with pig iron, demand for which 
se in the former districts. An early possi is for small tonnages for small users. Prices are re- 
banking of two Mingo, Ohio, furnaces and _ flecting such buying, further advances of $1 to $2 a 
g up of two Clairton stacks. Such a cours¢ ton having been established in pig iron, while on the 
to other companies and as supplies of raw major steel products 1.70c. is fast disappearing, ex- 
ome exhausted, suspensions will follow. ‘ept for very indefinite delivery, and the more common 
rmination of the rail and coal strikes, it is minimum now is 1.80c. Cold finished steel bars have 
; ild have little effect in staying the down- advanced $3 a ton and higher prices also have been 
f plant activities, because of the low place established on track supplies. Desirable scrap is hard 
he steel industry in the priority schedule to obtain except at stiff prices and fuel remains costly 
supply situation is growing steadily since the machinery for enforcing the priority system 
| and promises to be much worse before has not yet been set up. 
; is commented upon that there is so littl Pig Iron.—Business of the past week has been of 
‘mong consumers and that pressure for very small proportions, but the growing scarcity of 
s much less urgent than in other periods available supplies as well as high costs find full reflec- 
enffer: Users of plates are urging shipments of tion in prices. There no longer seems to be any foun- 
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dry iron at less than $29, Valley furnace, for No. 2, 
and small sales of this grade have been made from a 
western Pennsylvania furnace as high as $30. Prices 
of such lots of low silicon foundry iron as are left 
naturally are enhanced in value by the advance in the 
base grade. Although sales of the steel-making grades 
are very limited and usually of tonnages not regarded 
as quotation making lots, prices are up $1 to $2 in 
recognition of the fact that merchant producers have 
little iron and the steel companies are melting instead 
of offering for sale stocks they have on their yards. 
Quotations to a large degree now are an appraisal of 
to-day’s possibilities, since their basis in sales is a 
small one. 


We quote \V é e freight 1 e f delivery Oo 
Clevelan ’ sburgh district being $1.76 per gross ton 
Ba ( S7H 00 
| . 7.00 
(ira, org 27.00 
Ni f< i "9 00 
NY; four 27.00 
Malleable =5.00 


Ferroalloys.—There is no special change in general 
conditions. Such business as is doing in ferromanga- 
nese is in small lots, usually of less than carloads, on 
which as high as $85 per ton, Atlantic seaboard, is 
said to have been obtained. On large lots, the quotable 
prices are unchanged, with British material still of- 
fered, subject to cabled confirmation, for September de- 

very, at $67.50. Eastern seaboard. On spot tonnages 
as high as $75 is quoted, but the most recent business 
was at $70 and on sales the market is not over $72.50. 
Spiegeleisen is almost impossible to obtain for early 
lelivery. Domestic producers are sold up over the 
remainder of the year and while some British material 

reported to be lying in New York, it is held above 
the prices that consumers feel they can afford to pay. 


Little interest is displayed in ferrosilicon or silvery 


ron. 

We quote 78 to S2 per cent ferromanga sé $67.50 1.1 
\tlantic seaboard for domestt British pot, $72.50; British 
$67.50 Germal 76 to 8O per cent $66 Average 
per cent spiegeleisen, $36 furnace 16 to 19 per cent, $35 

ce 0 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $55 to $60 fur 
reight allowed Bessemer ferrosilicon i juoted f.o.b 

so! ind New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows 

$41 . har eek: SAL EMS 00 oor Senk. CHETS 

l . } cent $55.10 silvery rol b per 

am e271 S pe re} < 0) ! Y 

I * ‘ } ‘ é t 

{ rhe | reight rate from J s New 
s Or b Pittsburgh « 1.06 p 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Although-~ stee] 
works operations this district are not suffering as 
much from the fuel shortage as are the blast fur- 
naces, there has been some contraction and available 
supplies of billets, sheet bars and slabs are very lim- 
ited. Open hearth operations are sustained fairly well 
by the use of fuel oil and natural gas and the raising 
of the scrap content in the charge, but this practice 
adds to costs, particularly, since a number of steel com 
panies lately have been finding it hard 
factory scrap except at high prices. 
that on small tonnages of forging billets, which were 
urgently needed, as high as $45, has been obtained and 


to obtain satis- 
It S reported 


$40 is said to have been quoted against a recent sheet 
bar inquiry. We continue to regard $35 as a fair ap 
praisal of the present market on sheet bars, slabs and 
large soft billets, but there is little question that this 
price would be exceeded if consumers had to have sup 
plies in a hurry. 
current. 

We quote 4 x 4-ir soft Bessemer and open-hearth 1} 


¢ x n. billets. $35: Besseme ind open-hearth she 


Very few really urgent demands are 


bars, $3 slabs, $35: forging billet ordinary carbon $40 


f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 

Wire Rods.—The market is nearer $43, base, than 
it is $40, although the leading interest as yet has made 
no announcement of an abandonment of the latte) 
price. Independent makers are reluctant about taking 
on additional business in view of the uncertainty as to 
continued operations, on account of the coal situation. 
but regard $43 as the market if they do take on any 
orders. There is one inquiry for 2000 tons before the 
market and no scramble among producers to get it. 
I 


We quote No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domes- 
tic consumers, $40 to $43; chain rods, $40 to $43: screw stock 


ods, $45 to $48; rivet and bolt rods and other rods of that 






character, $40 to $43 high carbon rods $47 to $53 depend- 
ing on carbon, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
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Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on ste 
moving away from its recent minimum of 1.7 
Pittsburgh, and while some business might h¢ 
one or two makers from regular customers 
nite delivery at that price, the more commor 
for relatively early shipments is 1.80c., an 
even more is being asked by those in positio 
prompt shipments. Leading mills have pret 
obligations and only one or two seem willin 
on fresh business. New demands in reinfo 
are lighter than they have been, but early 
are as hard to obtain as in ordinary steel b 
steel bars are firmer in sympathy with 
from billets and also because of the higher 
rails for rerolling. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.7 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.70c¢. to 
rail steel reinforcing bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c refine: 
2.25c. in ear loads, f.o.b, mill, Pittsburgh 

Structural Material.—The price situation 
stiffer as a result of the hindrances to | 
created by the coal and rail strikes. Mill . 
exceed probable production over the next fé 
and manufacturers who have not withdrawn 
market are picking their new orders. Where 
livery is essential buyers are having difficult) 
esting the mills at a price of less than 1.80c., Pit 
burgh. Fabricating interests report a good 
but the uncertainty as to deliveries is ho ¢ 
awards. Plain material prices are given on page 38 


Plates—Makers are heavily committed ar 
ber of them, on account of the uncertain opera 
outlook, cannot consider new business even 
mium prices. On small tonnages 2c., base, Pittsburg! 
is not out of the question and on large lots only prefer 
ential customers are able to interest the mills 
nages at less than 1.80c. That there should be a 
shortage of plates in view of the expansion of capacit; 
during the war is surprising, but probably finds its 
explanation in the fact that a considerable percentage 
of capacity could not be operated profitably at 
prices that prevailed early in the year, and such ¢a- 
pacity cannot now go on with the production of steel 
on the downgrade. Prices are given on page 38 


Steel Skelp—The shortage of supplies, especial 
of grooved, is as acute as ever and the tendency 
prices is upward. Operation of butt weld pipe fur 
naces is restricted because of the scarcity of grooved 
skelp, which i= explained largely by the curtailment 
of Bessemer plant operations. While 1.70c. still ca 
be done on sheared skelp, this price is disappearing 
and the market is moving strongly toward a mil 
of 1.80c. As much as 2e. is being paid for nar 


grooved skelp. 


Wire Preducts.—It is fortunate that demands 
producers are not heavy, for all of them have 
tions against which they are not making much prog 
ress owing to the effect of the coal shortage 
production. Increasing costs are indicated and thi 

not anxiety for additional business. One large 
pendent company has practically withdrawn fron 
narket, taking only such orders as it is reasona 
certain of being able to fill, while another is taking 
business only on a day to day basis. All makers ar 
behind in their deliveries on the smaller sizes 
Most of the business now on makers’ books is at 
Steel Corporation prices. Independent compa! 
however, have never formally abandoned the advances 
over those prices set up early in April. Quotatio! 
are on page 583. 

Steel Rails —Makers of light rails are showing 
creased indifference to new demands. One of thé 
dependent producers is refusing all business © 
that which can be supplied from stock, while thé 
negie Steel Co. has orders sufficient to engage rolling 
capacity for the next three or four weeks. Th 
base still is 1.75c. for those rolled from new billet 
stock shipments are priced as high as 2c., base. Lig 
rails rolled from old standard sections are he tt 
more firmly. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb sections, rolled fron A 
base rolled from old rails, 1.65e, to 1.70c. t 


ard rails, $40 per gross ton mill for Besseme! 


earth sections 
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ind Steel Pipe—The supply situation in stand- 
1s that makers now actu- 
ne cancellations. The shortage of coal 
bring a considerable curtailment of pro- 

; and actually has affected manufacturers 
ng districts. Bessemer departments of 

Youngstown manufacturers now are 

ffects production of the butt weld sizes, for 

nand is strongest. All makers, including 

Tube Co., which thus far has not suffered 

of output, now are taking on new busi- 

ird pipe with considerable conservatisth. 

pipe is more readily available because of 

high operation of open hearth furnaces, 

hearth steel for 
iiry for 100 miles of 10-in. 35-lb. to 40-lb. 
ted, but the identity of the prospective 
sed. Makers of wrought iron 
lifficulty in catching up with their obliga 
dard pipe. Discounts are given on page 





become so acute 


idle 


that there is some open 


pipe 


has cut more heavily 

ns of Steel Corporation mills than those of 

ents. Closing down of the Farrell, Pa., steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. means a reduction ir 

bars to nearby mills of the 
Plate Co. and a further redu 

increase in the delivered 

e from the plan of the Carnegie Steel 

te steel works activities in its Mononga 

lants. About 60 per cent of the American 

: Plate Co. mills are engaged this week 

ants, fairly well fixed with regard to 

, nave no steel, while others having steel, 

Moving the coal to plants having the steel 

npted | the danger that it 

‘or preferential consumers or confiscated by 

Slowing down of independent steel works 

tell soon on independent sheet mill activi- 

veraging about 80 per cent. In 

f a further backing up in deliveries on con- 

arket is not excited, as buyers seem to 

which cannot be helped. 

M ption of the agricultural implement man 

sheet consumers has a good 

ferential treatment in car priorities, which 

ng consideration in view of that 

‘le for the purpose be kept available for 
With the possible exception of automo 

very premiums are being paid on only a 

the current shipments. We make no 

given on 


< The coal shortage 


of sheet 
Sheet & Tin 


suppiles or an 


vecause of would 


spite of the 


one 


lation as 
class of 


orders 


+ 


s, the full range of which are 


! ‘late. Active independent capacity still exceeds 
ading interest, the independent mills in 
by districts being quite fully engaged as 
less than 60 per cent of the Steel Cor 
This alignment reflects a 
es rather than in orders. A movement Dy 
d container manufacturers to secure pref- 
nent on car supplies for tin plate ship 
t find much support among manufactur 
that the pack now will suffer little for 
Shortage of steel probably will force 
f production only a little earlier than 
able that most manufacturers will be 
te most of their third auarter obli 
yond Oct, 1, 
ng to the tight steel situation there is 
1e regular quotation, except to thos¢ 


divergence 





gations, 





Prices are um hanged 







preferential treatment. 
“wiler Tubes.—Not much activity is 
es, but steel tubes are wanted, the de 
illy brisk for seamless tubes in con 
heavy orders for new locomotives and 
Suggestions of higher prices 
es are frequent, because it is 

sen to a point where present 
Discounts are given on page 383. 
¢ Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There has 


‘ . . oie i 
dvance of $2 per ton since a week ago, 








observed in 







epalrs. 





-laimed 





prices 
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makers of cold drawn, rolled and turned material now 
quoting a base of 2.25¢. base Pittsburgh, for carloads, 
and Z.50c. for less than carloads, while ground shafting 
now is priced at 2.65c. base, f. o. b. mill, for carloads 
and 2.90c. for less than This development 
finds its principal explanation in the scarcity and 
strength of hot-rolled bars 


carloads. 


Hot-rolled Flats.—There is no change in 
makers quoting 2.50c. from regular 
customers for the ordinary run of sizes and gages, but 
demanding a premium of $5 per ton for the light, 


prices, all 


base on orders 


narrow material or for early delivery of the easily 
rolled sizes. New demands for cotton ties are almost 
entirely absent as the business of the season has been 
closed and the ties rolled. It therefore, only a mat- 
ter of specifications and deliveries during the remain- 
der of the season. Prices on it-rolled flats are given 


on page 383. 


Cold-rolled Strips.—There is no 
Where buyers 


change in prices. 


nsist on veries most makers 
Pittsburgh, but cus 
able to find ac 
commodation if willing to accept delivery at makers’ 
convenience at 4c. Most of thi shipments 
carry a ig 


are asking 4.25c. base, 


regular 


the various makers still are 


tomers of 


irrent 


‘ 


price of less than 4 


Nuts and Bolts.—Although buyers quite generally 
entered orders for their third quarter requirements 
to July 1, it that on account of the steel 


scarcity they are not getting full shipments of contract 


Is evident 


prior 


the past 


| new de- 
numerous and rather insistent. 


Discounts printed on page 383 ars osely 


specifications, since i1 week or two, 


mands have been fairly 


observed on 


le W orders. 


Rivets.—Buyers are specifying freely on 
and much 
vance of 


» contracts 
coming out despite the ad 
$5 per ton in prices two weeks ago. Leading 
makers deplore a runaway but fear that still 
higher prices may result from the and high 
cost of bars and rods. Discounts are given on page 383 


new business 


market, 
scarcity 


Track Supplies.—Advances of $2 to $3 


per ton 


lately have been announced by several makers of 
spike Local makers now are quoting large spikes at 
$2.35 base per 100-lb. and small spikes and bolt and 
barge spikes at $2.75 base per 100-lb A leading 


Eastern 


$2.35 


$2.50, and’ $3, 


has been 


advanced to 


who recently quoting 


maker 
> EF 


and $2.75, late last week 


respectively, for large and small spikes. Track bolts 
ilso are firmer, being quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 base 


an attempt lately has been 
made by some to restore the old differential of Ie. 


per 100-lb. for carloads and 


per 


lb. on less than carload lot Demand for both spikes 
and bolts is rather brisk for small lots, but the chief 
reason for the advance the increasing strength of 


the market in steel bars. Prices are given on page 383. 
Coke and Coal.—Available 


seem to 


supplies of ¢ Ke do not 
ncrease much in spite of 
production, and while the 


the gain in beehive 
furnaces are buying 


oven 


very little, there seems to be an outlet in other direc- 
tions at well sustained price It is reported that some 
furnace coke recently has been offered as low as $13.50 
per net ton at oven, but to-day such fuel is not to be 
had at less than $14, and some sales have been made 
at $14.50, although for other than blast furnace use. 
On foundry grade the minimum is $15 per net ton at 


ven and from that up in accordance with the buyer’s 
ibility to pay. The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. is 
ffering some by-product foundry coke at $16 per net 


n, f.o.b. Midland, Pa Coal prices 


remain high be 


> } . . + } f } 
ause as yet tnere has not been very full application 
the priority systen Sales of nearby coal range 
inywhere from $7 per net ton at mines for steam 


grade up to $8 for small lots of 


Old Material.—The 
tenden« vy on the better grades of 


jue to the 


lump gas coal 
showing a stronger 
hearth material, 
fact that offerings are very limited while 
found cheap offerings very 
factory. One independent steel company here is offer- 
ing $17.50 for No. 1 


narket 1s 


men 
( pt ii 


melters have are unsatis- 


heavy melting steel and is not 


(Continued on page 382) 
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Chicago 

Further Curtailment—Broad Active Buying 
—Higher Iron and Steel Prices 


CuicaGo, Aug. 8.—Owing to the increasing scarcity 
of fuel, the operating situation in the Chicago district 
has reached a crisis and another two weeks may see a 
number of important iron and steel producers entirely 
idle. Coal stocks have fallen to a dangerously low point 
and even those furnaces and mills that have their own 
mines have no assurance that their output will not be 
allocated to preferred industries. Under the prior- 
ities ruling coal can be bought only by making full 
payment in advance to the State authorities and then 
to wait one’s turn in the hope that the order will go 
through after the demands of those in the preferred 
list have been filled. Shortage of open top equipment, 
congestion and embargoes on the railroads have all 
operated to complicate the situation and to make the 
delivery of coal exceedingly uncertain even after it is 
en route. 


The Illinois Steel Co. has been forced to suspend 
the operation of two additional blast furnaces, having 
banked one at South Chicago and having blown one 
out for relining at Joliet. This makes a total loss of 
six blast furnaces in two weeks, reducing the number 
of its active stacks to 14 out of 29. Through the greater 
use of scrap the company is maintaining a steel output 
of 78 per cent, which was its rate of operation a week 
ago. The Inland Steel Co. is still on a 65 per cent 


basis. 


Notwithstanding the gloomy production outlook, de- 
mand for steel is holding up remarkably well. For a 
leading local mill, last week was one of the heaviest in 
the year in new orders booked and specifications were 
also above the average. New buying covers practically 
every finished steel commodity except rails and is 
heaviest in plates, shapes and bars. Conspicuous among 
purchasers are the railroad car builders, the railroads 
and the automobile plants. Agricultural implement 
makers are also increasingly active in the market and 
among users of minor importance steel sash manufac- 
turers have been placing large orders. Much of this 
business is being closed despite the fact that definite 
delivery cannot be promised by the mills and in fact 
present shipments are being allocated among customers 
because of curtailed output. The slowing up of mill 
deliveries is affecting the operations of users adversely. 
The output of railroad carbuilders has been curtailed 
not only on account of a shortage of steel, but slow de- 
liveries of lumber, specialties, coal shortage and in 
some instances labor scarcity. 


Rising costs have again forced an advance in fin- 
ished steel products and pig iron. Plates, shapes and 
bars have gone up to a minimum of 1.90c., Chicago, 
for shipment at mills convenience, while merchant pig 
iron is now quoted at $27 to $28, base furnace. Steel 
for prompt shipment is difficult to obtain and is com- 
manding increasing premiums. 


Pig Iron.—Rising fuel costs have again resulted in 
an advance of local merchant iron, the new minimum 
for contract iron being $27, base furnace, while spot 
iron is commanding $28. Future business is compara- 
tively light, but spot iron is active. Both Northern and 
Southern iron are difficult to obtain for prompt ship- 
ment, however, the former because of prior commit- 
ments and the latter because of transportation difficul- 
ties, which are holding back shipments from the South. 
Of forward business recently placed a sale of 1000 tons 
of Northern foundry for September to November de- 
livery stands out prominently. Among the few large 
inquiries outstanding are 1000 tons of Southern foun- 
dry, wanted by an Illinois melter, for fourth quarter, 
and 500 tons and 200 tons of 8 per cent silvery, respec- 
tively, wanted by Wisconsin and Illinois users for the 
same delivery. A recent sale of copper free low phos- 
phorus iron in this district was closed at $34, Valley 
furnace. Small lots of charcoal have been sold at the 
new base of $30, furnace. An English inquiry for a 
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small tonnage of charcoal iron has bee 
this market. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furna 
include a switching charge of 6le. per ton. O 
for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or wh; 
f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago..... 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$28 

Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 


Ry BE A See o ease les hua 
Northern high phos... witty eran 27 
® Southern No. 2........ ule ioe aero 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 27 
IN tpt aad a Re ie a eta $aeal ea ees 27 
Low phos. Valley furnace, sil, 1 to 2 
per cent copper free.....scecccs ; 34 
Suvery, a1. S MOF CONS é osiciveswvéees 


Ferroalloys.—A local user has purcha 
spiegeleisen at $46, delivered, but there 
tional material available at that price 
advance is looked for. A carload inqui) f 
manganese is current. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromans 
$75.06 prompt, $82.56, delivered 50 per ce 


) 


$57, delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, 
Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars is 
for any other finished steel product. Buyer 
are finding it difficult to obtain material, p: 
for specific delivery. The minimum local | 
definite delivery has advanced to 1.90c., Ch 
Inland Steel ‘Co. has withdrawn all quotat 
reasonably early shipment the going market ap; 
range from 2.25c., delivered Chicago, upward 
shortage and labor scarcity are a source of 
cern to mills rolling bar iron, but it is still poss 
place orders for this product at 2c., Chicago. Rai 
bars have advanced to a minimum of 1.80c., 
Chicago. A strike of mill operators has forced th 


Chicago Heights rail steel bar plants to suspend oper- 


ations. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.90c. te 
for indefinite delivery; common bar iron, 2c., ¢ g 
steel, 1.80c., mill or Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 2.60c. for steel bars out of w 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and 


3.55c. for rounds and 4.05c. for flats, squares 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel ba 
base: hoops, 3.60c.; bands, 3.35c. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some business is still being | 
at the discounts of May 11, but with raw materia 
creasing in price and bolt production endangered | 
the fuel shortage, the tendency is toward greater fm 
ness at the July 1 price. The automobile 
which have been heavy buyers of bolts and nuts 
in danger of early shutdowns owing to lack of 
The Ford Motor Co. has only two weeks’ sup} 
fuel on hand. Discounts on page 383 apply in this‘ 
ritory, except that they are f.o.b., Chicago, inst 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.25c.; boiler rivet 
machine bolts up to “x4 in., 50, 10 and 1 pe 
larger sizes, 50 and 10 off; carriage bolts up 
50 and 5 off: larger sizes, 45 off: hot pressed 
and hexagons, tapped, $3.25 off; blank nuts, $3 
or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 60 
quantity extras are unchanged 






Wire Products.—New business last week 
big increase over the four weeks previous. A] 
jobbers find that they must again replenish st 
it is probable also the serious turn of the fuel s! 
in relation to mill operations accounts for 
desire of many buyers to have their orders entered 
the books. Orders from the South are conspicu 
reflecting the improved conditions in that s¢ 
lowing the marketing of this year’s cotton cro] 
vantageous prices. Business is also good from 
ern and Western agricultural sections, except 
harvesting has temporarily stopped buying Phe 





the 


N 


Vi 


mand for nails is very heavy and barbed W! 
staples are also much sought after. For ml 
see finished iron and steel, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, pat 

We quote warehouse prices, f.0.b. Chicago: ® ¢ 
heavier black annealed wire and No. 9 and ‘ 
hasie wire, $2.95 per 100 Ilb.; common wire 


100 lb.; cement coated nails, $2.60 per keg : 
Sheets.—The local source of supply has Deen 
cut off owing to the fact that the independent I 















. ] 1} 
steel mulls 


:»wn from market and the Gary 
hut down because of shortage of fuel. De- 


insistent. 
is are 3.15c. to 3.30c. for No. 28 black, 2.4 
10 blue annealed and 4.15c. to 4.30c. for No 
i ill being Pittsburgh prices, subject L 
Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib 
B e blue annealed, 3.75c.; black, 4.4 galvan 


—The Standard Oil Co. has placed 33 oil stor- 
f 80,000-bbl. capacity for erection at Cas- 
Of these 25 will be fabricated by the Ameri- 
Co. and 8 by the Chicago Bridge & Jron 


: r} steel, aggregating 10,000 tons, will be 
he Illinois Steel Co. There are said to be 


e tank inquiries in the market but negotia- 
eing carried on quietly. Demand for plates 
ivier than in recent weeks, notwithstanding 
nill operations. The leading producer has ad- 
price on material for delivery at mills con- 

minimum of 1.90c., Chicago. The Inland 

jut of the market. Plates for reasonably 

y are difficult to obtain even from 
Pittsburgh base. 


v. > “ry 
saSve! 


on for indefinite 

ers quote 2.70c. for 
tural Material.—The future course of constru: 
ndent on the outcome of the two national 
While there is much new work in 
r difficulty experienced in securing steel 


deliver 6S i.g ; to 
plates t of t 


progress, 
aterials is resulting in the postponement of 
Fabricating awards, however, are still 
ng proportions. Plain material has ad- 
minimum of 1.90c., Chicago, for shipment 
The leading independent, how- 
from the market. Buyers are find 
ilt to obtain material for reasonably prompt 
from any source, even when they are willing 
igh as 1.90c. to 2c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


n on plain 





venience. 


thdrawn 


material for indefinite de 
igo Jobbers quote 7 for 
warehouse. 


Bars.—The realization that mill 
being sharply curtailed on account of 
yf fuel has resulted in releasing many 
1yers who have not yet covered their re- 
In many cases these users are asking for 
more tonnage than they absolutely need, 
doubt, that with warehouses giving them 
what they ask for, they will still receive 
nage that they imperatively require. Let- 
juiries of reinforcing steel are still numer- 
is realized that if the coal and railroad 
ue, building operations will be affected 
The warehouse price on deformed reinfore- 
ll 2.38¢e., Chicago, but an early advance is 
view of the increasing scarcity of steel. 
irds include: 


Reinforcing steel 








Ll] 100 tons. to Paul J. Ka ( 
B I ( Milwaukee, Wis ] 
: t I Asvlun Ka ( \T 
s ( 
Co Milwaukee 
isiness includes: 
ng, Purdue Unive I 
Kansas Citv. Mo.. 800 
i Chnicagt AL l 
& EI I ( building I K 
Stee ( 
ul Corporatioin plant, R ne, W 
\ Cc 
" eka & Santa Fe, office bu g, New 
Corrugated Bar C 
ind service building, Edwards M 
tons, to Truscon Steel C« 


ron Pipe.—With their books well filled and 
ns endangered by the fuel shortage, pipe 
actively competing for new business. 
time a seasonal dullness has settled on 
vhich ordinarily continues until October. 
has taken bids on 1200 tons and Detroit 
rket for 200 tons of 6 to 8-in. Walbridge, 

is on 200 tons of 4 to 8-in. on Aug. 9. 
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We qu Lg ws Water 

pe, 4-in., $50.2 » $ 2 la it » $47.20 
Ss A ind SAS Di c $ KtT 

Coke.—The local producers quote $12.25, delivered, 

Chicago switching district, and $13, delivered, Milwau- 


; . : “i 
Kee, on foundry coke, lese prices are suDject to 


ind the 


change without notice buyer pays the price 
ruling at time of delivery. A Southern by-product pro- 
ducer is offering foundry coke at similar prices. De- 


} . 2 fs +} y + 
liveries trom ne South are somewhat better than a 


week or two ago. Demand for spot coke is exceed- 
ingl active and melters are not so much concerned 
with prices as with deliveries. Connellsville foundry 


coke is $15 to $17 per net ton at ovens, to which a 
freight of $4.16 to Chicago must be added. Little 
Connellsville product is reaching this district, however. 
Wise County foundry ke with a similar freight rate 


Sl1, ovens. A recent sale of 400 


spot foundry coke a Northern by-product 


is quoted at $10 to 
tons of from 


plant brought $19.50 delivered, Milwaukee. 


Southern Pacific 
1923 delivery with 
the Tennessee mill. The same road has divided an 
order for 2500 kegs of spikes between the Gary and 
the Colorado mills. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has 
also placed 2500 kegs of spikes, part of which will be 
shipped by the Gary mills. Demand for track supplies 
is generally good, with prices unchanged, except on tie 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The 
has placed 50,000 tons of rails for 


plates which have advanced to a minimum of 2c., f.o.b. 
mill, 

Standard Bessemer 1 open-he th ra $40; light rails 

Irom new tee ‘ f.o.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad sy} 2 t > Pittsburgh; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.3 Pittsburgh ; tie plates 
teel and iron, 2 f.o ingle bar 10 f.o.b. mill 
Jobbers quote standard pike it f warehouse at 3.30c¢ 
base and track bolts 4.30c. bass 


Old Material—Malleable and cupola grades are in 
stronger demand, evidently because of the advance in 
pig iron, and low-phosphorus scrap is also sought after 
by users. Dealers 
scrap the which is 
market is insufficient even to 
orders. Sellers In a quandary as to what 
to pursue under conditions. 
producers of scrap are very light, it is difficult to ob- 
tain material to apply on orders for prompt shipment. 
On the other hand, dealers hesitate to buy long, as a 
continuation of the coal strike will lead to the complete 
suspension of operations by many and hence cut 
off the demand. The market is stronger than last week, 


steel 
the 
old 
policy 
As current offerings by 


sales of 
coming on to 
them to fill 


are avoiding new 


because supply 
enable 
are 


users, 


as evidenced by numerous advances, and the trend of 
prices is expected to keep upward as long as con- 
sumers are running their plants. The United States 
Ordnance Department took bids here to-day on 1400 
tons of breakable cast tailroad offerings include 
1800 tons advertised by the Santa Fe and 1200 tons 
by the Pere Marquette. 
We quote delivery ir rds, Chicag nd vicin- 
i 1 ty, h¢ i , I i Ww 
Le i 
Iror : : ) 
Cast iron car whes } if 20.00 
Relaying L750 
R a or forg } » 19.50 
R s for to 17.00 
s Lil t Oto 18.50 
Hea ng steel 1 to 16.00 
Fro witche i } ] ROT 16.00 
) rg la ah 2 1 to 12 00 
H I » ON te 0 
Axle turning l Oto 14.00 
19.00 
. ? 15 iT 
it 146 
I 00 t , 50 
“~ f ‘ 7 lf 
\ r H0f 13.50 
N yu . on 
Cc forge 1.0 14.50 
Pipes and flues 11.00 to 11.50 
( W 14 » 14.7% 
No ra id Ww 14.90to 14.50 
Ste l¢ ) te 17.00 
( 17.00 to 17.50 
1 18 ft 18.50 
] cast 6.50to 17.00 
} f to 15.50 
7 00to 13.50 
y 50 10.00 
1.25to 11.7 
14.75to 15.2 
[ 15.00 
15.90 to 15.50 
eab'e 16.50 to 17.00 
mali« 16.50 to 17.00 
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New York 


Scarcity of Pig Iron Accented—Due to Fuel 
Uncertainty Furnaces Can Offer 
Little Product 


New York, Aug. 8.—The latest developments in the 
oal and railroad strikes have made no definite change 
in iron and steel markets except to accent the scarcity 
of pig iron. Advices from Buffalo indicate that four 
blast furnaces have been banked since Aug. 1, leaving 
only seven out of 22 in operation in that district. More 
foreign pig iron has been sold, but reports of large 
contracts in which import firms not in the iron business 
are said to figure are not substantiated. Foundries in 
buying foreign iron appear to be dealing with firms 
having a background of experience in pig iron selling. 
In finished material firmer prices are reported on sales 
from local warehouses. 


Pig Iron.—Fewer furnaces are offering iron in view 
f the uncertainty about getting sufficient fuel to make 
the iron already on their books. A number of foundries 
have been inquiring, but more with a view to safe- 
guarding themselves for the later fall. Prices are 
higher both on eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo irons. 
A Lehigh Valley seller has advanced its price to $30 at 
furnace for No. 2X iron. Another eastern Pennsylvania 
interest has quoted $29 on small lots for early delivery. 
In the Buffalo district $30 has been named for No. 2X. 
[There is still some Buffalo iron available at lower 
prices, but all such iron has come from a single seller. 
[wo important foundry interests have bought Scotch 
ron in the past week, 1000 tons in one case and 650 
tons in the other. Some of this iron has sold at $26, 
New York, but more is being asked to-day. An air 
brake company has inquired for 500 to 1000 tons of 
high silicon iron and another interest which buys 
through New York has inquired for 200 to 300 tons of 
No. 2X iron. A Connecticut steel plant has been in the 
market for 3000 tons of basic for September-October 
lelivery, and a western New York railroad supply plant 
is in the market for 1000 tons of basic. The General 
Electric Co., which bought for various plants in July, 
has asked for 500 tons of high silicon iron for its Lynn 
plant, deliveries from Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. The possi- 
bility of a settlement of the soft coal strike has found 
no response in the market as yet. Such a settlement 

= 
that has come up in the past two weeks, but it is yet 
to be seen to what extent foundrymen’s expectations 
f lower prices will be realized. Furnaces look for 
high fuel for some months to come. 


might probably mean the end of one class of inquiry 


led > irnat * tre rom easter! 

, $4.91 fro Buffa ind $5.44 n Virginia 
t | Ni | » . ] $33.77 
I N XN. fd Si l : 
P No sil. 1.75 te 0.77 to 31.77 
Ruffalo { to 2.2 51.91 to 29 Gg] 
Virg a,s ] 31.44 to 32.44 


Warehouse Business.—No changes of price on iron 
and steel items is noted, but sheets, both black and 
galvanized, are distinctly firmer and there is far less 
tendency to undercut the established schedule. This 
is also true of wrought iron and steel pipe discounts, 
probably better than 90 per cent of the sales in this line 
being consummated now at the established discounts. 
The margin between warehouse and mill prices on toe 
calk steel is considered too narrow and a slight ad- 
ance may be made before long. In sympathy with 
the higher quotations of the mills on cold rolled shaft- 
ing and screw stock, some warehouses are also con- 
templating an increase of 10c. to 15c. per 100-lb. Brass 
and copper prices are strong and in several instances 
have been marked up éc. to lc. per lb. A renewed in- 
terest is reported from manufacturers of radio equip 
ment, who have been extremely quiet for the past few 
weeks. We quote prices on page 402. 


High Speed Steel—The market continues quiet. 
The few inquiries that recently appeared have evident- 
ly been abandoned for the present. Prices are still at 
about 75c. per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high speed 







































































steel with special brands of some companies r; 
to 95c. per lb. 


Ferroalloys——Demand for ferromanganes: 
quiet at unchanged prices. It is reported that in 
of spot alloy have been made at $85 to $90, oes 
Imports have been large as a result of the 1 
tracts and the desire to receive the alloy b ; 
possible duty takes effect, those for June having je, 
13,525 gross tons. These receipts compare 
average of 10,000 tons per month in the m 
preceding the war when British producers ' 
about 50 per cent of the American consumpt I 
spiegeleisen market is quiet with some prod 
of the market. Inquiries aggregate about 
Importations of British alloy are offered but 
higher than domestic quotations. Quotations { 
ganese ore are unchanged but importations a 
those for June having been 44,329 tons. Th: 
quiet demand for 50 per cent ferrosilicon w 
tions unchanged and the same is true of fer 
Quotations are as follows: 


Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per t 
$67.50 te 
Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per 
$67.50 
Spiegeleisen, 17 to 19 per cent 


Spiege'eisen, 20 per cent 4 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered pe! ) 
$52.00 
Ferrosilicon, 10 to 15 per cent, delivered, yp: 
gross ton - 3388.00 1 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal. 40: 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 
70 per cent Cr., per lb. Cr., delivered. . 12 
Ferrovanadium, per lb, of contained vanadiur 
0.0 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, in ¢: 
loads, per net ton. 
Ores 
Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard. 26 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent 
centrates, nominal . os 
Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent CreOs, crude, pe 


ton, Atlantic seaboard -$1it 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
lb. of MoSse, New York ; i 


Finished Iron and Steel.—What change has o« 
curred in the past week is increased buying fron 
warehouses to satisfy urgent needs which mills cannot 
supply. There has also been an increase in bookings 
at the 2c. Pittsburgh basis, two carloads of plates f 
example going at this figure and round lots of 
for forging as well as for concrete reinforcing work 
Probably 5000 tons of bars, largely for building wor! 
are pending. New buying in the aggregate is of 
not large, such has been the check brought upo! 
dustry by the strikes. Semi-finished steel is strong 
500 tons of forging quality billets going at $47, Pitts 
burgh base. Buying at a basis of 1.70c., Pittsburg! 
is without any promise as to delivery, while th 
basis is for delivery in a few weeks with 1.90c., obtair 
able on an attractive offering with shipment in a 
sonable time and 1.80c. as a minimum for any pu! 
for definite delivery. Eastern railroads show 1 
terest as yet in rails for next year, though th: 
of getting a position on rail mill books is being 
phasized to insure receiving the material in tim 
early track work next year. 


t 


We quote for mill shipments, New York dé 
ows: Soft steel bars, structural shapes and steel | 
indefinite delivery and 2.14c. to 2.34c. for 


ber of weeks: bar iron, 2.04c¢ 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Prices are firm and deliveries 
tinue extended to from two to three months 
smaller sizes and four to six weeks on the larg¢ 
of pipe. No new municipal tenders are note 
city of Poughkeepsie will open bids on Aug. 1! 
2500 tons of 24-in. pipe reported last week. Rigid 
forcement of priority orders would undoubted]; 
in a serious situation among cast-iron pipe makers 
Supplies of pig iron on contract are being received 
larger quantities than was expected and this, sup! 
mented by small lots of foreign iron under ordel 
some foundries for early delivery distin:tly relieves 
pig iron situation for pipe foundries. We quote per ™ 
ton, f.o.b., New York, in carload lots, as follows: &" 
and larger, $53.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $58; 3-1! 
with $4 additional for Class A and gas pip¢ 

Old Material.—Although the market is genera 


Hrish 


rather quiet, buying of small orders is fairly °” 


St es 





more active at present than steel, and the 
showing the greatest activity is that which is 
y converted with the least fuel. Prices on 
ting steel are strong at $10.50 to $11 per 
having been paid for shipment to Mones- 
e plate is firm and $11.50 has been paid for 
\. J. A fair estimate of the market on this 
$11 to $11.50, although some dealers claim 
higher quotation is warranted. Clean cast 
re stronger than either mixed borings and 
r machine-shop turnings, being quotable at 
75 per ton, while the latter are still fairly 
5 to $10.25. Buying for shipment by barge 
ontinues at good prices because of the low 
ned on all water shipment. 


es per gross ton, New York, follow 
ge stes vard ° . -$10.50 to $11 
short lengths, or equivalent 11.25 to 11 
iils 11 0 to a. 
iils m il 27.00 to 28.00 
é 17.00 to 18.00 
x 22 00to 2? 0 
1 wrought 12.50 to 13. 
< 11.00to 11.50 
s Oto S { 
\ ight, long 11.00to 11 
(clean ) 9.75 to 10 
mp tu gs 9.25 
ind turnings 2 
é pipe eS lla! 10 
f ) 9 { ) 
11.0¢ 
£1 bars 11 0) te ( 
st ( road) 1O.50to 1 ) 
w he s 13.00 ] 
s in New York and Brooklyn a éq 
iries, pe gross ton, follow 
cast $18.00 to $19.00 
st ( rn bu ing 
c.) pol ize @ 5¢ 


Philadelphia 


No Further Curtailment But Prices Higher on 
Practically No Buying 


ELPHIA, Aug. 8.—-While the Eastern steel and 
ide is not more seriously affected in its opera 
1 week ago, there is a good deal of apprehen 
er the coal situation. The industry under 
rly that as soon as the Government priorities 
rking there will be little, if any, coal left for 
ind steel plants, and unless the coal or rail 
or both, shou'd end within the next fortnight 
pread contraction of operations is inevitable. 
rly ending of the coal strike would not en 
e steel plants and blast furnaces for some 
apparent that the Government will handle 
ition until railroads, public utilities and 
are provided for. 
ne of inquiry for steel and pig iron is sur 
ill. The explanation for this apparently is 
ers are not disposed to anticipate their re- 
for steel and iron at present high prices when 
know whether they are going to have coal 
Lo operate. 
most part, the trade, including both sellers 
ire accepting the situation philosophically, 
less of the hysteria which has marked 
of shortage. Meanwhile, prices are ad- 
the past week has brought 2c. steel and 
foundry pig iron. 
‘ig lron.—No further curtailment of blast furnace 
occurred during the past week because 
tage, but two of the active furnaces in the 
K¢ only for about two or there weeks; an- 
ificient coke on the ground to last until 
the trade generally is apprehensive that 
coal priority plan will bring about an 
ete stoppage of pig iron making in this 
few furnaces that are making foundry 
1xious to sell, and there are few inquiries, 
es that consumers are not anxious to buy 
gh prices, especially as they do not know 
are going to have coal and coke with which 
One furnace company is selling No. 2 plain 
lantities at $30, furnace, but has no No. 2X 
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because the poor quality of its coke makes it difficult to 
make the higher silicon grades. Another furnace is sell- 
ing No. 2 plain at $29, furnace, and No. 2X at $30, fur- 
nace, but is confining sales to small lots to help out 
regular customers. High silicon iron, about 3.50 per 
cent, has been sold at $35, furnace. Consumers appar- 
ently are relying almost entirely on shipments on their 
contracts and are filling in chiefly with small quantities 
of imported iron, which is selling at higher prices than 
a week ago. Brokers are asking $26 to $28, Phila- 
delphia, for English iron; $27.50 to $30 for Scotch, while 
high silicon Scotch, 3.50 to 4 per cent, is offered at $32 
to $33, Philadelphia. As high as $27, Philadelphia, has 
been paid for Continental iron high in phosphorus. A 
sale of 500 tons of gray forge was made at $27.50, East- 
ern furnace, while on a smaller lot divided between two 
consumers a furnace was paid $30, furnace, and the lat- 
ter iron was not strictly true to standard gray forge 
specifications. The price of copper bearing low phos- 
phorus iron has been advanced by the two principal 
Eastern makers to $33, furnace, while standard low 
phosphorus iron is nominal at $30, but none is obtain- 
able in this district. The quotations on Virginia iron in 
the table below merely represent the prices at which 


last sales were made some time ago, as no Virginia iron 
is to be had, the furnaces in that State having long 
since cleaned up the stocks which were left over when 


i 
they were last in operation. 





) \ t é x » 46 
W he P i ind 
freight ‘ : 64 pe gross 
} Pa. N 1g 1 
» x 14 
1 14 
I 4 
X 1] 
(7 } l 
M ble 0 
sla i A ) 
Cc @ 
we) Oo 


Ferroalloys.—Although the nominal price of English 
ferromanganese remains at $67.50 and the domestic at 
$70, seaboard, early deliveries cannot be offered, and on 
sales for prompt shipment $75 has been obtained, and 
as high as $90 has been quoted About 1000 tons of im 
ported spiegeleisen on dock at Baltimore has been of 
fered at $40, Baltimore, which is $4 a ton higher than 
was recently quoted by a leading Eastern maker whose 
furnace is now out of blast 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Steel makers are not anxious 
to sell semi-finished steel, and $37.50, Pittsburgh, for 
rerolling billets now appears to be the minimum quota 
tion on any business that might be considered, while 
forging billers are quoted at $42.50 or higher, sales hav 
ing been made at $44, Pittsburgh. Demand is unimpor 
tant 


Plates. —While one or two mills are still nominally 


quoting 1.80c., Pittsburgh, on plates, they are not in a 
position to accept much business, and are not therefore 
a real factor in the market. Only two mills are able 
to promise early deliveries, and are quoting 2c., Pitts 
burgh. One of these mills operating on fuel oil and 
is fairly confident of being able to meet its obligations. 
The Lukens Steel Co. withdrew from the market after 


advancing its price from 1.80c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, having 
taken considerable business last week. The American 
: ‘-eported to have placed about 3000 


New York Central loco- 


Locomotive Co. is 1 
tons with Eastern mills for the 
motives recently ordered, and the price paid is said to 
have been 1.80c., Pittsburgh 

Structural Material.—Mills are accepting orders with 
great caution, if at all, some being entirely out of the 
market. One Eastern mill has taken all orders recently 
subject to cancellation by either buyer or seller in the 
event that coal shortage makes it impossible to operate. 
The current market for plain material is certainly not 
under 1.80c., Pittsburgh, when prompt shipment is re- 
quired, while 1.85c. has been paid in numerous instances. 

Bars.—It would be difficult to-day to direct any buyer 
to a mill that will accept orders for steel bars for early 
shipment, except, of course, such bars as are rolled from 
rails or other old steel. The larger makers of soft 
steel bars are shipping on contracts and declining to 
take new orders until the coal situation has become 
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straightened out. In many instances mills are referring 
their regular customers to jobbers, some of whom have 
fair stocks on hand. Eastern bar iron makers are quot- 
ing 1.70c. to 1.80c. on carloads lots, with the tendency 
toward the higher figure, and 2c., Pittsburgh, is being 
charged for less than carloads. 

Warehouse Business.—The demand for steel out of 
stock continues fairly good in view of the tightening mill 
situation. Prices on sheets have been slightly advanced. 
We quote for local delivery from Philadelphia ware- 
houses as follows: 





Soft steel bars and small shapes 70 iron bars (except 
bands), 2.70« round edge iron, 2.90 round edge steel, 
I finish, 1 x % in 90« ound f planished 

6 tank steel plates 4 -il ind heavier 2 S0e tank 

plates blue anneal ti eets, No. 16 

Zag 5H On black sheets N« 2S gag { galvanized 

N¢ 8 gage $0c.;: squal twisted and deformed 

te bars, 2.80c structural s | 2.801 diamond pattern 
1 ( n 15 spring steel, 3.500¢ 

ro. col steel, So ue quaré ind hexagons, cold- 

1 st ste h ps, No. 13 gage and lighter, 

st No. 12 gage to in., inclusive, 3.35c.; 

bands ( rails, 7K tool steel, & Norway iron, 

Spikes.—An Eastern manufacturer has advanced the 
price of railroad spikes, 9-16 in. and larger, to 2.50c., 
base, Pittsburgh; 34, 7-16 and % in. sizes are now 3c., 
base, while boat spikes are quoted at 3c., Pittsburgh, in 
small lots and at 2.50c., Pittsburgh, in lots of 25 kegs 


or more 

Coke.—The scarcity of coke increases, and it is to 
be had only at extremely high prices, $14.50, Connells- 
ville, or more. British has been offered here at 
about $14, Philadelphia. By-product coke is available in 
ll ] at $16, Eastern ovens. 


coke 


smal! lots 


Old Material—A Delaware mill has paid as high as 
$15.50 for No. 1 heavy melting steel, this being the 
only activity of importance in steel scrap. Prices hold 
up very well considering the small demand. Shafting 
is higher, a sale having been made at $22, delivered. 
We quote for delivery at consumers’ works in this dis- 
trict as follows: 





We quote for deiivery at consuming point n this district 
as follows 

No. 1 heavy melting steel... pom $15.00 to $15.50 
Serap rail , 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel rails, rerolling.. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low pho heavy inder 22.00to 24.00 
Cast iron r wheels . 17.50to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 1 ird wrought l \Oto 15.50 
N 1 forge fire 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for teel wor ) 13.00 to 13.50 

o. 1 busheling..... ‘ i 12.50to 13.00 
No. 2 busheling 10.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) : 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace use) ’ eae d 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for teel 

works use)... 5 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine-shop. turnir (for rolling 

mill use) 13.50 te 14.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or t) 14.00to 14.50 


Cast borings (for steel 


rolling mills) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 17.00 to 17.50 
PO. 2 Cbs npa¥sosie earns 18.00 to 20.00 
Railroad grate irs ; 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate (for teel plant use) 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought iron and ft steel I ind 

tubes (new specifications) 13.00 to 13.25 
Shafting 1.00 to 22.00 


“Ne . . 
Cineimnati 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 8. 

Pig Iron.—Demand for small tonnages for fill-in 
purposes constituted the only activity in the market in 
the past week. With shipments held up on account of 
the railroad situation local melters are running short 
of iron, and are forced to borrow from one another to 
keep going. The result of this condition is seen in 
higher prices for prompt shipment material, the South- 
ern market having advanced at least $1 in the week, 
and southern Ohio irons a similar amount. Sales range 
all the way from carload to 500-ton lots. A central 
Ohio melter bought 500 tons of Northern iron on a 
$26, Ironton, basis, and a West Virginia melter 600 
tons at the same price. We note a sale of 300 tons 
of Southern resale iron to an Indiana melter on an 
$18.50, Birmingham, basis, but against this are numer- 
ous sales by furnaces ranging from $20 to $21. Prac- 
tically all Southern furnaces are sold up for third 
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quarter, and are out of the market for the ¢ 
Shipments are being held back by the rai! 
tonnages shipped around the middle of Jul; 
yet reached their destination. No furnaces 
banked in this district during the week, but 
able difficulty is being experienced in securi 
coke to operate. 

Based on rates of $4.05 


freight from Birr 


$2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base). 
Southern coke, sil, 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
soft) ewe hm 
Ohio silvery S per cent. 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2 
Coe. ee hus 
Basic Northern 


REINS. os io hoc ccc tle one can f 

Fluorspar.—There is a fair number of 
quiries, but most steel plants have abandon 
ket until the fuel situation improves. Pric: 
changed at $17.50 for guaranteed material. 


Plant Operations.—The coal and rail 
not caused much inconvenience to steel mill 
in this district. The Middletown works of th« 
Rolling Mills Co. are operating at full cay 
even with the coal shortage, the company d 
ticipate a shutdown, as supplies of natura 
fuel oil are available to keep the plant runnin; 
tion to a fair supply of coal now in stock. A 
ville the company is operating all its mills, and at A 
land, Ky., a 50 per cent operation in its 
capacity is being maintained, despite delays du 
of transportation facilities. The Whitaker-Gl 
at Portsmouth is operating at its schedule of | 
and while some inconvenience has been expe! 
the plants of the Andrews Steel Co. and } 
Rolling Mill Co. at Newport, Ky., it has not 
sary to curtail operations. All the blast furna 
last week continue in blast, and it now looks 
the worst of the strike period has been left 
as railroad movements of freight, including 
very much improved over a week ago. 


Finished Material.—A slackening up in demand was 
noted in the past week. Whether this is due to the fact 
that consumers are pretty well supplied, 
curtailment of manufacturing operations on a 
transportation problems, is difficult to ascertain. N¢ 
business is not in such volume as during the past s 


eral weeks, but specifications on contracts continu 
come at a good rate. Consumers are sending in « 

for their fourth quarter requirements, but books hav 
not been opened by any mills for this delivery, p! 
are on the upward trend, and for early delivery as hig 


as 2c. has been paid for bars, shapes and plates. T 
usual range, however, is still from 1.70c. to 

the former price carrying no definite delivery pron 
and the latter from eight to ten weeks. A Youngstow! 


plate mill, which started up last week, is understood 
to be booking tonnage at 2c. The demand for sheet 
has shown a considerable falling off, though prices 4 

well maintained, and for early delivery, six to eign 
weeks, 3.30c. for black, and 4.30c. for galvanized 

easily obtained. Slowing up of the automobile trac 
noted in a lessened demand for automobile body sh 
although manufacturers of accessories, such as ‘amps 
radiators and fenders are still good buyers. There as 
been little activity in the structural field, and no awar 
involving any considerable tonnages of reinforcing 94" 
have been made in this district. It is reported ' 
Cleveland district mill, which makes a speciaity 
inforcing bars, has raised its price to 2.75c., m 
engineering service included. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report 4 °0 
tinuation of the excellent business enjoyed during ™ 
past six weeks, and stocks are being rapidly dep!e* 
Prices are very firm, but unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 2.75c. t 
3.60c.: bands, 3.35c. base; shapes and plates, 2.5 
inforcing bars, 2.821%4c. base; cold-rolled rounds 
flats, squares and hexagons, 4c. base; No. 10 bl 
sheets, 3.60c.; No, 28 black sheets, 4.50c.: No. 25 
sheets, 5.50c.: No. 9 annealed wire, $2.70 per 1! 
mon wire nails, $2.85 per keg, base. 

Tool Steel—A material slowing up is evide! 
the demand for high-speed steel, due primarily 
ditions arising from the railroad strike. Prices ar 
unchanged at 75c. per lb, base, for 18 per cent 
high speed steel. 
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hing new has developed. Shipments are 
rh slowly, and foundries are running on 
dge. Prices are steadily advancing, and 
foundry coke is to-day quoted at $12, an 
over last week. Prices from other dis- 
ibout the same. 
erial.—The scarcity of pig iron has created 
ast scrap, and a number of inquiries for 
are before the trade. Some fair sized 
ted, and as a vesult this grade has been 
ton. The market is softer, as a whole, 


fact the mills are out of the market, and 


er of distressed shipments are being 
ers 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Aug. 8. 


yn The market has advanced to $28, Chicago, 
for spot delivery, and $26 for for- 
and is strong at that price. Southern 


» advanced to $19.50 to $20, Birmingham, 

producer which had been quoting $18.50 

rawn from the market. The fact is there 

rn iron to be had, the railroad strike having 

made it le to make shipments. Some Southern 
cars in June for St. Louis delivery 

ith. This has added to an already serious 

1 iron is exceedingly scarce to get. Makers 

on are well booked with orders, and their 

idily mounting on account of the advancing 

‘e. The Granite City maker is still on a 

production basis, but is at present without 

high silicon iron, for which there is a 

mand. On account of the slow movement 

B uyers are finding that they are obliged to 

purchases to supply immediate needs. The 

not permit of promising any relief, men 

: le say, and they look for higher prices to 

[he principal transactions of the Granite City 

» sales of 1000 tons of foundry iron to an 

lter; 1000 tons of foundry iron to a south- 

indry; 300 tons to a local melter; 100 tons 

ncern and 100 tons to a Belleville melter. 

ncern wants 500 to 1000 tons of foundry 

er melter from that state is in the market 

and there are numerous scattering in- 

irload up to 300 tons. Realizing condi- 

ire scaling down their inquiries to cover 

is. There is an inquiry for 100 tons of 

r prompt shipment. During the last two 

there has been a good demand for ferro- 

ileS amounting to between 400 and 500 


d consumers’ yards, St. Loui is 
to furnace prices $2.16 freight 
from Birmingham and 81 cents 


Granite City: 














si 1.7 to 2.25 
very ) > 1lé 
| sil 1.75 to Leb 

Vp ccocscccccccece S.1¢ 
r.) 28 1¢ 


ce orrer Terr ee $24.67 to 25.17 
lron and Steel.—The coal strike continues 
reasingly difficult to get material, and 
sed to turn down business because of 
nd an already large order file. Recently 


att 
a. 7 
ten a much better demand for plates for oil 


‘ manufacturer bought 1000 tons of tank 
iring the week, and reported that the 
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prospects were for a heavy demand for tanks. The 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is in the market for 25 
70,000-gal, tanks, involving about 6000 tons. Railroad 
inquiries are limited to track material. For instance, 


he Wabash wants 240,000 tie plates, and 200 kegs of 
standard track bolts. There | nsiderable buy- 


he latter lately Other material wanted is 


ng tL Ut 





such as to appeal only 1 W 1 Inquiries for 
structural steel in the district have amounted to about 
100 tons in lots of 100 tons and less, the inquiries being 
confined to immediate needs. Galvanized sheets are in 
good demand, one local yber buying 200 tons. 
For stock out of was sé Soft steel irs 
7 per Il irc : bonne 
SOx tank plates 8 N j 1 she 
S5e N 8 black s ( ‘ 
d draw I Ss f t etriuc 
ral rivets x \ $3.4 tar 
riv S i ind s fT st I ichi 
I S 1 and 1 I 
iz I larg ] ! 
W t 
‘ ! ¢ , 
Coke.—The demand for e both from industrial 
1 domestic users tremendous, with the sources of 
supply becoming fewe1 The St. Louis by-product 
maker has been out of the market for some time, con- 
fining its business to the filling of contracts for gas 
plants, while the Granite City by-product maker has 
reduced Its COKE producti YT to the lowest possible de- 


gree consistent with supplying municipalities depending 
upon them for gas. Granite City coke is being sold at 
$12 at the ovens, if they are able to ship it, but orders 
are being taken subject to delays and price prevailing 
on date of shipment. Railroad conditions hamper the 
delivery of Alabama ‘ke into St. Louis, and there is 
no Connellsville coke to be had. 

Old Material.—The market for old materia! is firm, 
the only change being in steel couplers and knuckles, 
hich are 50 cents a ton higher. Dealers are holding 
firm, expecting to get better prices. Very little material 


Ww 


is coming into this district, as the railroads are too 
, 4 


busily engaged in other matters to give the time to 


gather up scrap. Rolling mill grades are quiet 





W j Ww Ky st. Louis 

: \ 

ty 

1 1ils to $17 
Ra f re | >» lé 
Steel rai less tha lt 9to 16.75 
Relaying rails t 4 } 
Cast iron car wheel 18.50 to 19.60 
No. 1 heavy railroad 1 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 heavy shoveling 1.f t 14.50 
Ordinary hovelin t 14 
I switche ur 
Heavy axle and t t ) t 10.00 
Steel angle bars 13.75 to 14 
Iron car axles } )to 24.00 
Steel ir axles 7.00 t 17.50 
Wrought iron bar 19.00 t 19.50 
No. 1 railroad w1 13 t 14.0 
N 2 railroad wroug! 13.00 te 1 a 
Railroad springs. 16.70 to 16.50 
Steel couplers and kr 17.50 to 18 
Cast iron borings 1.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 busheling 1.75 to 12.2 
No. 1 railroad t Oto 16.00 
Stove plate 1 | 13.26 
Railroad mallea 1.5 
Pipes 1 flues to ) 
Macl shop tu 


) 2 
suffalo 
BuFFALO, Aug. 8. 

Pig Iron.—Only one Buffalo furnace has iron for 
sale and this only in limited quantities and all of low 
silicons. This interest has iron on hand but because 
of obligations it is not desirable to unload it all at this 
time, although the demand could easily exhaust the 
supply. The M. A. Hanna Co. has blown out one fur- 
nace and has one in blast. With the other interests 
the problem is one of trying to operate rather than try- 
ing to sell. On No. 2 plain $30 is easily obtainable, and 
on No. 2X, $31. A few scattered carloads were sold by 
a furnace which took the iron from the yard and ob- 
tained for it $30, $31 and $32 on these sales. The in- 
terest having iron for sale is making all its quotations 
subject to immediate acceptance. Inquiry generally 
has been rather light due in measure to the knowledge 
that Buffalo furnaces are unable to take business. The 
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majority of merchants feel that the present price base 
will not be changed for the remainder of the year; that 
even though the fuel situation were relieved, there 
would be little change in prices for at least ninety days. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry 2.75 to 3.25 sil $32.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 s 21.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 30.00 
Basi 25.00 
Malleable 28.00 
Lake Superior charcoal 31.78 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills are being brought 
nearer each day toward a complete shutdown and none 
feels any easier than last week. There is some differ- 
ence in just how much longer the mills will keep going, 
because there is no uniformity in the amount of fuel 
on hand. The branch of a large independent continues 
to take black sheet and bolt business. Inquiry is good. 
Sellers are hearing from customers not ordinarily on 
their regular calling lists. Particularly is this true of 
buyers seeking bars. There is plenty of small struc- 
tural business and Buffalo fabricators have taken some 
desirable tonnages in operations involving more than 
100 tons, as shown in another column. Tin plate de- 
mand from canners is especially heavy. A local branch 
of an independent being able to take as much of this 
ts way. The same interest is able 
to take orders for cold finished material and finds the 


business as comes i 
demand good. The price is 2.25c., Pittsburgh, on car 
load lots with deliveries usually three to four weeks. 


Warehouse Business.—The problem is more to get 
material than it is to sell it. Demand is very good for 
all material but notwithstanding merchants do not ex- 
pect any price advance. Considerable inquiry is coming 
from outside the normal] radius covered by local ware- 
houses, indicative of the seriousness of the situation 
elsewhere. 


We quote war ise price Buffalo, as follows: Structural 
Shapes, 2.85¢ plates, 2.85¢ oft steel bat 2.75 hoops, 
r bands ».40 blue innealed heets, No lO gage 
S01 galvanized ste sheets. No. 28 gage. 5.60 black 
sheet No. 28, 4.60: Id rolled round shafting, 3.55¢ 


Old Material.—Dealers appear to feel easier. Con- 
fidence has been partly restored by a large railroad 
equipment manufacturer’s coming into the market for 
heavy melting steel and paying, it is understood, $17 
for a good grade. About 5000 tons has been purchased 
so far. Other consumers are buying less tonnages of 
heavy melting steel. Consumers who regularly buy 
mixed turnings and borings have stopped shipment, 
because of blast furnace curtailment. No. 1 machinery 
cast scrap is strong and there is also a lively demand 


for low phosphorus scrap, 


W yuo I per gr f Buffa 
Ww 

Heavy melting teel $16.75 to $17.00 
Low phos t and nde 18.00 to 19.00 
NO : ro VI } 16.00 16.56 
Car vi Ss 00 to 18.00 
Mi: } ‘ } 1! LO.50 t 11.00 
Cc iron 14.00 to 14.5( 
Heavy ix! ning 14.00 to 14.50 
(jrate ba 14.00 to 14.50 
No l bu 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove pla 15.00 te 1 () 
Bundled é } 11 0 to l 0) 
No lon I t 18.50 19 
Hyd ] ed | 00 to l f 
I I d I ( ) ( 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 8. 

Pig Iron.—At the close of the first week in August 
there was only one openly quoted price for Birming 
ham iron. That was $20. The largest foundry iron 
maker and two small makers were out of the market 
and those in the market made sales at $20. Largest 
of these sales at $20 was for 1000 tons for August and 
September delivery,, part of the tonnage to go to a 
Southern plant and part to a Northern one of the same 
interest. One lot of prompt iron of small tonnage was 
sold for New York delivery at $20.50. One maker 
booked numerous small lots at $20 base during the 
week. No maker seemed inclined to shade this base. 
The market attitude was stronger than at any time 
since the recovery from the depression began to set in. 
One lot of 300 tons for fourth quarter sold at $22, 
which was base of $20 and 50 cents for each of two 
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silicon grades above the 1.75 to 2.25 pe 
From unofficial reports it seemed clear at 
the month that stocks on yards had not ir 
the low level of July 1 with 44,000 tons. | 
if there was change one way or the other. 
of July and the first week in August pr 
maintained at the high pace existing on Ju ] 
more blast furnaces were in operation th 
during the same week in July. Proximity 
terials and company ownership of railroa 
rolling stock have enabled full productio 
nessee company, in fact, is credited with 
production in July, the heliday considered 
tral Coal & Iron Co. is scheduled to resum 
nace at Holt this week. Supply of raw n 
hand. The furnace has been repaired. [D; 
another matter. They are very difficult. § 
is being piled this month on account of th 
age, which is the only trouble in the Birn 
trict. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingha 


naces as follows 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 $19 

Basic ‘ ‘ LS 

Charcoal, warm blast 

Finishing Mills.—There has been no ec 
finishing mill situation since July 1. Th 
company has steadily maintained this sch¢ 
turn at plate, guide and bar mills at Bess 
turn at tie-plate and structural mills 
double turn at rail and blooming mills at FE: 
per cent capacity in the ingot mill and full 
car works. New high coal-producing record 
in July weeks. Nine blast furnaces wer: 
this week, compared with seven July 1. The Gulf S 
Steel Co. and the American Steel and Wir 
full turn in the finishing mills. Conners St 
double turn at the Woodlawn mill and expe. 
delays in shipment of cotton ties. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The National Cast Iron Pipe ( 
has booked 500 tons for St. Paul and the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. booked the 1000 t 
of 20-in. pipe let by Dallas. Some belated 
are reported to be paying $38 and $39 for pressur 
but the leading interest has not advanced bey 
The shops are on full turn and, incident 
shortage, are piling some pipe. Sanitary 
also on full turn except where slowing dov 
count of inability to ship and reluctance to 
exist. The base remains at $60 for standard 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama mines, owing to t 
of cars from Western roads making extra pu 
coal, continue making the best production 
five years. Spot prices have gotten as hig! 
$3 to $4 is the rule. Coke is very strong a! 


is nearer $6 and $7 than the recent $5.50 to 3 


Old Material.—There has been a lull in the 
rial market owing to unwillingness of consu 
take on yards any more stock than meets current! 
while the car shortage works against shipn 
distant points. Cast scrap is in fair demand 
count of the steady local consumption in fou! 
none of which have so far been forced to 
on account of the rail strike. We quote per 2! 
f.o.b. Birmingham district yards as follows: 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis 


follows 
Steel rails $13.1 
No 1 steel 12 
No ] cast 15 
Car wheels 14.0 
Tramear wheels 13./ 
Stove plate 13 
Cast iron borings 6.4 
Machine shop turnings 1 


More men are being added to the force at the ' 
of the Ohio Steel Foundry Co. in Springfield and ¥!" 


Ohio, as a result of the orders placed by the ™ 
Locomotive Works. The heavier castings will & 

at the Lima works and the lighter ones at the >! 7 
field works. Agricultural implement manufact "i 
now booking fair-sized orders for the fall tract 
cording to announcements made by the heads of ™ 


local companies. 
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Boston 


Boston, Aug. 8. 

wyn.—-The increased demand for third and 
er iron and larger sales of foreign iron are 
of the market. Inquiries aggregate 4000 
ing about equally divided between No. 
1X, ranging from 500 tons down to car- 
lly no Buffalo, Pennsylvania or Virginia 

le, consequently activity centers in Ala- 


gn iron. A Providence, R. I., foundry 
d 500 tons, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 per cent, 
n at $30 base, dock that city, which with 
ther charges brings the delivered price to 
Smaller tonnages have sold at $30, Provi 
ise. In addition, fourth quarter Alabama 
£19.50 to $20, furnace base. Sales of for- 
this territory the past week aggregate 5000 
s, mostly Scotch, with silicons equal to our 
No. 1X. No. 3 Seotch iron sold at $27.50 to 
k Boston, making the average delivered 
husetts $30 to $32. English pig irons 
yy third and fourth quarter shipment on 
while French irons are slightly cheaper 
ndividual lot of foreign iron taken the 
1500 tons fourth quarter delivery, by a 
nelter. The sale of foreign iron in this 
indicapped by a lack of adequate storage 
ed yn the 1 
ntrequer nada It ws Vil i 
> gnt from eas I br’ \ 
$5.9 Virginia 1 $9. 
to z $34 
q , 7.60 ft v 
Coke The coal situation in this territory continue 
| ; ¢ ip. Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. 


lence Gas Co. are on a $16.50 delivered 
product foundry contract coke, but will 
rther business this month. One producer 
lelivered for spot fuel, but no sales on 
reported. The other producer is reported 
pted a limited tonnage of spot business at 
ne delivered price being considerably 
Both producers are seriously handicappé 
supplies, and are unable to fulfi 

nts promptly. Demand for coke con 
ier is heavy, foundries being appre 
ing supplies this fall. A Providence, 
wants 500 tons, shipments to begin in 


\ ished coke has advanced $2, to $14 on 


s being refigured for a seven-story 
the Clapp Estate, Portland, Me. Other 
market are small. Moderately large 


shed Material—Approximately 500 tons of 





bars were placed last week at 2c., 
Plate and structural prices also are 
, especially northern, are not accepting 
except ‘when no delivery specifications 
" se Business.—The recent advance in iron 
erved to stimulate rather than check 
of warehouses. Not only is more 
inquiries are freer and larger in i 
Sales of rivets have increased. Ware- 
main unbalanced after months of read- 
general are in fair condition. Brass 
ds and tubing have advanced ec. a 
In 14 ( 
Soft steel bars, $2.751%4% per 1( Ib 
: bars $2.90 to $3.03 S tuf 
, Lee tire steel. $4.15 to $4.50 ype arti 
Tima to $6 rucible s steel. $ e] 
$4.40 led steel, $3.50 t 
t best re TY $42 Wavyr 
Sy 5 ror $6 to l S $2 851 t 
| are innealed sheets, $3.90 per 100 Ib. ba 


$4.90: No. 28 galvanized sheets, $5.90 


il.—The old material market is quieter, 
borings and turnings, which has been 


the feature for several weeks having let up somewhat. 
Some business in strictly No. 1 borings and turnings 
- 


was closed the past week at $9.25 shipping point, for a 
Pennsylvania mill account, and additional tonnages, in- 


cluding one of 200 tons, are pending. A Massachusetts 
nail manufacturer also has bought borings and turnings 


on a $10 delivered base, having a $1.40 average freight. 
Cast iron borings remain difficult to obtain. A sale 
of 100 tons at $12.35 shipping point is reported, and 


several offers of $12.2 are out, wn *h are expected to 


close shortly. A few cars of horseshoes have been 
bought locally at $13.25. Heavy melting steel offers 


of $10.50 shipping point for eastern Pennsylvania de- 


livery, and of $10.75 for Pittsburgh district delivery are 
out, but little material ; available at those prices. 


Local dealers report heavy rejections of melting steel 
by Pennsylvania mills 


The following pric ‘ ‘ 


uming pe 


) t 8.56 
M 1 } 

| 
( ) 
5 
I i 


Cleveland 


Production Rate Held with Difficulty Costs 
and Prices Mounting 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 8&8 Further curtailment of blast 


furnace operations wit evera stacks having diffi- 
ilty in keeping in operation, increasing costs in manu 
facturing iron and steel, and rapid advances in prices 
f iron and ste rodu f anything approaching 
il delive y cnarat te! ed the market the past week. 
One independent steel pany estimates that its coal 
ting it at least $12 to $14 per ton for every ton 
steel produced. Steel Corporation subsidiaries have 
yunced any advance in price on shapes, plates 
ind bars, but it is understood that not Ik than 1.80¢ 
will juocte 1 
On the eve of the re mbling of the meeting of 
oal operators i miner ne revailing belief is that 
most of the op ors vill ede nearly every 
gy leinanded tne n The yperators are di 
1 neer? he » be pursued, and as one 
minent man the rade expressed it, it is a 
i of demoralizatior ga rganiza n, for the 
ner are standing f t r demands Indica- 
or are tnat the rallr ar iking progres n 
nproving service and \ orant no conce ons to tne 


triking shopmen. 


Iron Ore.—Cheering nev yes from the head of 
he Lakes to the effect that railroads, particularly the 


Great Northern, which have been crippled by the shop- 


men’s strike, are now operating much more satisfac- 
torily, some of them at 8&5 per cent of the usual ca- 
pacity, and ore being loaded rapidly at upper Lake 


docks. At the lower Lake docks, however, although 


vessels are supposed to be in the first priority class 
with railroads, coal is being slowly received and some 
vessels have been tied up on account of inability to 


I $ 15 i Be per 
ent . ( Me } BB r r yo ' t r : 70 
Mesa n-Bessemer, 5114 nt iron, $ 


Pig Iron.—The active stack of the Cleveland Fur- 
nace Co. was banked last Friday, and Perry Furnace, 
Erie, Pa., has been ordered out and will probably be 
mn the idle list Friday or Saturday of this week. Sev- 
eral other b'ast furnaces are barely able to keep in 
operation and the fuel situation shows no improvement. 


Ey ae mctom 
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Foundries have been following a hand to mouth policy 
in buying pig iron and as a result many of them have 
very little iron on hand. The announcement of the 
banking of the Cleveland stack has resulted in nu- 
merous melters trying to place orders and sales of No. 


“ 2 Foundry in limited quantities, have been made at 
$30. It is very doubtful whether less than this could 
be done Many foundrymen are fairly well stocked 
with coke and are willing to pay high prices for iron, 
if necessary. No basic is being offered for sale in this 

ity and very little foundry iron is obtainable. 
A Cleveland melter has placed an order for a moder- 
te tonnage of malleable to be shipped from St. Louis 

’ it $32, delivered, Cleveland. The demand for standard 

é low phosphorus is active and prices have been ad- 
. i vanced $2 to $3, quotations varying somewhat accord 
‘ ng to the analysis. 

” Quotations below e f.o cal furnace for Northern 
t i \ chir charge Other 
x I phorus livered 
I g I l i $3. ite from J <son and a 
1 B 
R \ $96.00 
No I ‘ 0.00 
= 150 
“ \ ( 
Sheets.—The market is strong. Buying by automo- 
? . ile companies is more active. The usual quotation on 
5 : 1 -- 1 . 
3 automobile stock is 4.75c., but some mills are quoting 
4 4.85c. 
‘ Warehouse Business.— Warehouses are enjoying 
a od business and prices are unchanged. 
bber juot steel bars, 2.56« plate ind tructural 
pe 2.66 Ni 9 galvanized wire, 3 No. 9 annealed 
wire 2.5 No. 28 black sheet rT N 28 galvanized 
I No blue annealed sheet sO to 3.61¢ 
d band ! cold-rolled rounds, 3.30 flats, 
es and hexagons, 3.80ce 

: Semi-Finished Steel.—The nominal price of $35 is 

” . . 
quoted on sheet bars, billets and slabs, but there is none 
for sale by any Cleveland producer, and, if any should 
be offered for sale, it would be at not less than $40. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Business is very active. 
Railroads continue to be among the important buyers. 
[The strike of shop men does not seem to have affected 
the buying at all and so far has caused little trouble 
of any kind. While there is some delay in the receipt 

steel, manufacturers are not suffering and they are 
able to make fairly satisfactory delivery on their prod- 
icts. Complaint is made that some of the coal being 
received is extremely poor. 

: Old Material.—Owing to strike conditions, buyers 
ire placing no orders and there are no transactions 
between dealers. Prices are to a large extent nominal. 

per ¢§ 1 o Cleveland, as follow 

Heavy melting tee $14.75 to $15.00 

Steel 1 i 25 to 15.50 

Rails for ro 15.75 to 16.2 

[Iron rails 14.00 to 15.00 

18.00 to 19.00 
W nm} 16.00 to 16 ) 

( } S 12.00 to 12.25 

VI t 11.50 to 12.00 

M g 11.7 12.00 

qc Y é 1? 8& to 13.2 

i A 00 to 14 ) 
dad Oto 16.00 
Light bu d ,.00to 10.8 
; St iX irl 13.00 to 13.5f 
. No. 1 17.00 to 17.50 
; No ] busheling 10 >to 10.50 
Drop forge flashings over 10 ir 10.25 to 10.50 
) forg ! ind 1 10.00 to 10.50 

R 13.75 to 14 

“a8 ‘ iy na .00to 11.00 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices of*bars and plates 
are moving upward rapidly. On bars for prompt de- 
livery sales have been made as high as 2.75c. Fully 
20,000 tons of forging bars offered mills has been turned 
down on account of inability to make deliveries. The 

a Carnegie Steel Co. will furnish 10,000 tons of plates 
and shapes for the two new passenger boats, the larg- 
est on the Lakes, to be built by 1924, for the Detroit 

# & Cleveland Navigation Co. by the American Ship- 

3 building Co., and also 4600 tons for a new freighter 


Pickands, Mather & Co. 
from the Sharon field amounting to 6300 to 6500 tons 
have received. In lependent this 


for 


been companies in 


Inquiries for tank plate 





August 


1922 


district are now quoting 2.25c. on plates ar 
2.50c. has been paid on small lots for pror 
Quotations on cold-rolled steel bars have ky 


to 2.25c. and a further advance to 2.50c. 
The McClintic-Marshall Co. has booked 500 
inforcing ribs for the Scotia-Schenectady B C 


nectady, N. Y. The order for the steel 
tion to the Lima Locomotive Works, 2000 
been placed on account of uncertainty as 
October delivery is desired. 


Pittsburgh Iron and Steel Market 


) 


(Concluded from page 373) 


getting many responses. Another steel com 
district, anxious to get some really good 
$18.50 delivered for some railroad scrap ar 
secure any. Steel offered in the list of 
vania Railroad, central region, brought $15 
burgh, and the knuckles and couples for bot} 
sion and the Eastern region went to dealers 
per gross ton, delivered Pittsburgh. The 
dries are paying higher prices for billet 
crops and a large user of machine shop tu 
has re-entered the market and is offering 
vance over recent prices. 

Principal users of compressed sheets in 
lately have been out of the market, and 
of the offerings by local mills and produce 
as high as $16.50, delivered, Pittsburgh, $ 
to be as high as any consumers now will go 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ m 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburg 
as follows per gross ton: 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville 


Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 
Midland and Pittsburgh 
No. 1 cast, cupola size , ; $19.1 
Rails for rerolling, Newark and Cam- 


bridge Ohio Cumberland, Md 

Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 

Pa 
Compressed ‘ a 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 
Railroad 


eye 1 
sheet steel.. oT . 16.00 
l 
knuckles and couplers l 
Railroad coil and leaf springs..... 19.0/ 
Low phosphorus standard and 
billet ends . 91.( 
Low phosphoru plates and other 
grades 
Railroad m 
Iron ixles . 26.00 
omotive axles, ste¢ o 
Steel car axles 


; ae 
wheel 18.06 
19 
14 
19 


bloom 


alleable 
car 


Cast ron 
Rolled teel wheel 
Machine shop turning 
Sheet bar crop ends 
turnings 


turnings 


Heavy steel axle 
Short shoveling 
Heavy lt 


breakabli 


l 
1 
Stove plate .. 14,50 
‘en ech 15501 
1 





cast 


and 


of MecKune, Danforth 


Egler Blow Torch Systems 


Consolidation 


¢ 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 8.—The announcement 
solidation of all patents and patent applicat 
lating to combustion in regenerative furnaces, k! 
the McKune, Danforth and Egler systems, 1s 
nounced. The Miami Metals Co., Blair Engine¢ 
and Arthur G. McKee & Co. have assigned a! 
and applications held by them in connection wi! 
blow-torch process to the Union Trust Co., | 
which as trustee for the open-hearth combust 
tem, is empowered to grant licenses under th« 
This consolidation will assure to the steel 
best that has been developed under all of 
patents combined in one design, and will also 
the possibility of any patent interference in th 
these equipments and methods of operation. The 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed agent! 
exclusive sale and manufacture of all of the equ! 
covered by these patents. It has organized 
engineering and service department, com] 
perts in open-hearth design and operati 
devote their time to the development and 
devices. 
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TERETE 


Plates 


hh 
} i 


Structural Material 


Iron and Steel Bars 
per Ib 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
undle of 45 Ib.... $1 
Cold-Finished Steels 
Bove peeks ee { 





er keg ‘eee es éune $2.4 
wire, base, per 100 lb. . 2.20 
e wire, base, per 100 lb. . 2.2 
base, per 100 lb ‘ ye | 
rbed, base, per 100 lb. . 205 to } 
ples, base, per keg . 3.05 to 
wire, base, per 100 lb / 2 to 2.65 
es, base, per keg 2.55 to 2.65 


1ils, base, per count keg 190to 2.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


small, rolled threads, 


I ( 
small, cut threads....60 and 10 per cent of 
rger and longer..... 60 and 10 per cent off list 


“%& x 6 in 
1 shorter, rolled threads.60 and 10 per cent off list 
; .60 per cent off list 
irger sizes sa ....60 per cent off lis 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
} t 


os. 1, 2 and 3 heads....§ 50 and 10 per cent off lis 
neads ees <0 per cent extra 
c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in 
horter 0 and 10 per cent off 
d longer sizes . 50 and 10 per cent off 


juare or hex. blank nuts 
ts, tapped er 
1. or hex. nuts, blank 


RRAAA 


4.5 t 
1.50 off list 
4.50 off list 
{ i 


1. or hex. nuts, tapped off list 
x. nuts 

Her, OU. & Bias 80 and 10 per cent off list 

U. S. S...75 and 10 and 10 per cent off list 

I .80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 





.75 and 10 and 10 per cent off list 
kages : -++...-80 and 5 per cent off list 


ilk ; 80,5 and per cent off list 


r cent off list 








Cap and Set Screws 


hex. head cap screws, 


75 and 10 per cent off list 
75 per ce ff t 
s0 per cer off s 


Rivets 


» rivets, base, per 100 Ib $2.6 
se, per 100 Ib 
70 to 70 and 5 per cent off 
Track Equipmen 
rger, base, per 100 Ib $ to $ 
base, per 100 lb 

dD es . eoeecces 2.00to 2.2 

per 100 lb - 2.40 


Freight 


ght rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron 
e as follows: 


tic. $0.325 suffalo as Hoe ees Cee 
t 0.265 ‘leveland 0.21 
0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown 
Comb. . isi 0.19 
$ Detroit 0.295 
0.285 Cincinnati 0.295 
0.365 Indianapolis 0.31 
.285 Chicago ..... 0.34 


ad to most of the foregoing points is 36, 
iron and steel products xcept structural 
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su Weld 
Steel lron 
_ Inches Black raly Inc] Black Galv. 
/3 ts ‘ ) * t 34 +22 
14 ¢ 6 60 > ly 364 18% 
72 t by ‘ 42% 27% 
Ms 69 61, l tk 1% 4414 29% 
1 to < 71 \ 
i p Weld 
6 2a1 
2% to 6 65S c t ou 
<2 12% 
) ‘ ¢ 1 
‘ } . 40% 
9 to 12 o4 2 
Butt Weld, extra str« g, plain as 
c 2 4 3 T 1% T 37% 
% to % é b 35% 23% 
‘3 be 4 12% 23% 
‘ t 3 44% 30% 
1 to 1% 69 
~ to ) 
La} W s ( piatr ends 
2 62 4 2 40% 27% 
2% to 4 6 2 a i 43% 31g 
4% to ¢ t 3 4% to 6 42% 30% 
7 to 8 61 " to 8 35% 23% 
9 to 1 4 12 501, 18% 
the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
reased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 
2 | ent 
Boiler Tubes 
Lap Welded § Char ull 
1% in 6% | 1% it 5 
2 to 2% in 1% to 1% in 15 
2% to 3 } to 2% in 25 
% to l n % to 3 ir 30 
% to 4% in 32 
To large buyers of steel tubes a supplementary discount 
of per cent is allowe 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


Discounts on cold-drawn or hot-rolled tubes in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow 


Iw 


eee ees : 60 » and “% in 4% 
1% and 1% in D2 I 47 
Ot, Se oe eed bee 6 , to 4 i 52 
and 2% in... ) 1% in. to 5 in 44 
Less carloads, 4 points less Add $8 per net ton for more 


than four gages heavier than standard No extras for lengths 





up to and including 24 ft Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold t mechanical tube list and 
t Ir d gage not ted take price 
of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
Tin Plate 
Standard cokes, per base box $4.75 
Terne Plate 
I l ore lb.) 
8-lb. coating $9.3 lb. coating I 
&-lb. coating I. C ».60 0-Ib. coating I. C 
15-lb, coating I. C 11.8 55-Ilb. coating I. C 
20-lb. coating I. C 10-lb. coating I. C 
Sheets 
Blue Anne l 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) per lt 2.40c. to 2.60c 
Boz Annealed, One Pass ( l Rolled 
N use), per ll L5c. to 3 
G ed 
No. 28 (base), per lb 4.15¢c. to 4.40¢ 
No. 28 (base), per Ib L5c. to 3.40 
M ifa rers have pamphlets vhict n be had upon 
application, giving price fferentials for gage and extras for 
eng width, shearing, et 


Rates 


and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 


St. Ls : Pacif Coast $1.50 
Kansas Cit ¥ Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe) Birmingham .. 0.69 
St. Paul } Memphis 0.385 
Omaha ‘ i3 Jacksonville, all rai 0.50 
Omaha (pipe) 7 Jacksonville rail and 
Denver .. 1.27 water 0.415 
Denver (pipe) . 1.21 New Orleans 0.515 


0 Ib To Denver the minimum 
material, the minirm 


loading is 40,000 Ib., while to 











e m is 80,000 Ib On the latter item 

i minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 
Pments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St aul, Omaha, and Denver the minimum carload 
ron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


ntic Coast ports (i.e... New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 
t . i } 


Panama Canal. are as follows: Pig iron 


pe ible and strands, 75c 


eter 


wire fencing, netti 


38 


30c. to 40c ship plates, 30c. to 40c¢ 
mon wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c 


ingot and muck bars, 
sheets and tin plates, 
ng and stretcher, 50c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 50c.; 


2l4c. per in. or fraction thereof additional All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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EXPORT SITUATION DULL 


Japan Inactive—United States to Supply Rails 
for Bolivia Importers of Foreign Iron Active 


NEw YorK, Aug. 8.—Export trade shows but slight 
ge for the better. Japan continues dull and inac- 

ve with the exception of a few small inquiries. One 
export house in New York has received an order from 
the Hanshin Electric Express Railway for five miles 
of 75-lb. rails. There is an inquiry in the market for 
100 tons of reinforcing bars, and one Japanese house is 
handling a tender calling for 1300 tons of bridge ma- 


| 


terial, 


believed by some exporters that what few sheets are 


Black sheet buying is at a low ebb, and it is 


now being purchased in Japan are being obtained in 
England. The Chinese market continues dull. The 
)000 tons of grooved rails, which was included in the 
quiry issued several months ago by the Pekin tram 
ways, has been awarded to a French mill. What few 
rders are appearing from South America are small. 
The rail tonnage which will be purchased by the 
en Contracting Co., 120 Broadway, New York, which 
s executing a railroad construction contract in Bolivia 
with the government, amounts to 5000 tons of 60-lb. 
rails with accessories (splice bars, bolts, nuts and 
ces). The line, which is to be built from Atoche 
» Villazon, is 204 kilometers in length and the rail 
ll probably total 12,000 to 13,000 tons. As 
ult of new financing by the Bolivian Government, 
in effort is being made to complete the railroad con- 
derably within the five-year limit originally intended 
1 the Ulen Contracting Co. hones to lay 75 kilometers 
efore the end of this year. An additional contract for 
horter line between Potosi and Sucre, Bolivia. will 
probably be let within the next month. In obtaining 
juotations on the present tender for 5000 tons of rails, 
ids were received from Britain and Continental coun- 
tries as well as the United States, but in all probability 
e contract will be awarded to an American mill, for 
while the European prices were in some instances lower, 
ally from four to six months or longer; the American 
1 on the other hand, was for delivery of 2500 tons 
yy Sept. 1 and the remaining 2500 tons by Sept. 15. 


one case $44 per ton, c.i.f. port, deliveries were gen- 


Importing of foreign pig iron continues, but imports 

e largely confined to Scotch iron, 2 to 2.50 per cent 
and low in phosphorus. One importer of foreign 

ren and steel reports that he has cabled fo1 prices, 
elivered, on 5000 tons of Scotch iron for one consumer 
nd another exporter and importer has cabled inquiries 
» United Kingdom connections in the past ten days for 
1000 tons of Scotch iron. The latter has received three 


rders on this iron for early delivery, each of 100 tons; 
m foundries in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Framingham, 
Mass., and Boston. Foundries are in many cases evi 


ently insuring themselves a supply of pig iron during 
e present strike situation, by ordering small tonnages 
f foreign iron, which in a majority of instances is 


dently Scotch iron. 


Automatic heat treatment of pipe being manufac- 
tured by the centrifugal casting method by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., has been satis- 
factorily tested out, according to information received 
from F. J. Ryan, president F. J. Ryan & Co., Philadel- 
phia, who furnished the equipment 


The bran cleaning department building at the She- 
nango plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
New Castle, Pa., was destroyed by fire on Aug. 6, with 
a loss of $5.000. Firemen checked the fire from spread- 
ing to other departments. 


Pilling & Co. announce that on Aug. 15 their New 
York offices for the sale of pig iron, ore, coal and coke 
will be removed from 2 Rector Street to larger quarters 
in suite 2252-53 Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. 
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JULY STEEL OUTPUT 


Ingot Production Rate About 35,360,000 Top. 
Per Year—Daily Output 2100 Ty 
Less Than in June 


According to the steel ingot statistics, 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
panies, which in 1921 made 87.50 per cent 
had an output in July of 2,487,104 gross 
compares with 2,634,477 tons in June and 
of 147,373 tons. 

On the assumption that companies reportir 
plying the same percentage of the total as 
last -year (though the percentage may be 
output for the 25 working days of July w 
2,842,400 tons, or approximately 113,700 ton 
The June production on the same basis wa 
010,000 tons, or 115,800 tons per day. The J 
was at the rate of about 35,360,000 tons pe 
June it was about 36,000,000 tons per year 

The statistics of the American Iron & § 
tute since January, 1921, follow: 


Open 
Months Hearth Bessemer All Ot 
January 1921 1,591,281 6H0S,276 5,629 
February 1,295,86 150,818 2,796 
March 1,175,591 392,983 1() 
Api 1,.000,0 211,75 ool 
May 1,047,510 216,497 l 
Faneng SO8.286 193,644 1,47¢ 
Total 6 months 6H. ULS SS4 ? 073,973 13.99% 
July 689,489 11 12 j 
August 91 s34 21,116 1,6 
September 108,381 265,1 1,2 
October L2o9,945 345 837 1,0 
November 1,294,371 { 12 ay 
December 1129,174 296. 380 l 
Total whole yvr.13,12 re. 3,679,682 21,686 
Janua 19 1,260,809 s1,851 S 
Februa S95,8 $8,571 t 
March 1L918,570 151,386 79 
\pr L997 ,465 £45,939 1,10 
May ol 4iead 194.595 1,474 
Tur > 143.708 487.851 > G] 
Total 61 hs.10.931,161 60.49 j 
July » 6,020,906 $64,047 2,48 


19 


The July daily estimated output of 11 
compares with 70,019 tons per day in Jar 
114,717 tons per day in May. April ranks next 
to July at 111,710 tons per day. 


Reduction in Alabama Iron Stocks 


BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 8.—Yard stocks went down > 
tons. The stocks on furnace yards in Alabama 4 
1 and July 1 were as follows: Foundry, 25,000 ana -* 
000 tons; machine cast, 1000 and 3000 tons; warrant 
2000 and 2600 tons; basic, 8000 and 10,000 tons; t 
36,000 and 44,000 tons. Stocks on yards at 
last year were 216,000 tons. 


The Cities Service Co. has approved plans 
an expenditure of several millions of dollars 
properties of the Ohio Public Service Co. Phe 


approved call for the construction of a 60-mile st* 

tower electric power transmission line from Lora! 

Mansfield, and a similar line, 55 miles long, {0 W 
nten 


ren, Alliance and Canton. The company is also 

plating the installation of a 20,000-kw. turbin 
power plant in Lorain, Ohio, and a 30,000-kw 

in the Toledo Edison plant at Toledo. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has announced ¢ 
shops at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, will not be opened 424 
and that the work formerly done at Mt. Vernon * 
be transferred to Columbus. The reason given }5 
work can be done more economically at Columbus. 
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N ON-FERROUS METALS 





, . Dez. 
Che Week’s Prices 
Per Pound for Early De 
“ft i 
N New S New St 
. \ Y l S } 
. ’ 
New York 
NEW YORK, Aug. 8. 
e all strong but only moderate 
suuying of copper is fair with } é 
n market is exceedingly quiet but steady. 
is very heavy and prices are adval 
‘ontinue in moderate volume at 
er.—Domestie buying of electrolytic coppé 
1oderate steady volume, but demand 


speculative. The minimum price 





nber and 60-day delivery is l4e., de 
re é with some producers quot 
1 ibove these levels There ss 
demand from foreign consumers | é 
1 1 at 14.12% delivered 
I sales of Straits tin In a ve! qule mat 
revailed during the last week. On Thur 
moderate business was done ! 
East at around 32.12%c., the total appr 
is. The uncertainty as to the labor 
ng large consumers out of the mark¢ 
»-day have also been very quiet, par 
bank holiday in London yesterd It 
August shipments from the t wi 
000 tons. Spot Straits to-day quoted at 
New Yon Quotations in London to-day a1 
£161 12s. 6d. for both spot and futu 
£162 7s. 6d. for spot Straits, or about £ 
w quotations a week ago, with the marke 
Arrivals thus far this month here hav 
with 5145 tons reported afloat 
( iles for August and 30-day s! 
rted and the market is firm at harder 
iotations of the leading interest are w 
St. Louis, or 5.75¢c.. New York, 
narke yrices are higher at 5.85c., N¢ 
West, however, the metal can be bough 
it 5.50¢c., St. Louis \ good gener 
“A 
i I I prime Western, wn I 
daily for several weeks, appar 
rary standstill last week at 6.30 S 
New York, where it has remained 
ndamental conditions are 1! 1 ( 
vorted as good from both galvanize1 
I it I ly ilter il yn of nt re 
iture which are now quote 
vy August and September deliver 
1 6.60c., New York, due poss 
f an early settlement of the coa 
luction of zine ore 
ny.—Wholesale lots for early d ir 
red in a quiet market at 5.25 
Yor 
m For virgin metal, 98 to 99 per I 
nterest continues to quote at 19.10 
in wholesale lots for early deliver 


tal of the same analysis is offere: 


to 18c. per lb., New York, duty 
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Old Metals.—Th narket is strong and was quite 


he past week. Dealers’ selling prices are as 


H \ 
Bras f 
N } 





c ne pe! g t i 
strike The har nout uying of lead, 
ypper and ne, it ! e afraid to purchase fu 
ires. Some melt rt of coal are said 
to have sold surplu t f metals Lead and zine 
nave advanced slignt \ the other metals remain 


vrades nly copper 


yttoms and have a inced. We quote, in carload 


lots, lake copper, 14.2 - tin, 33.50c. to 34c.; lead, 5.60c.; 
Spe el 6.40¢.; antin ae > ess than carload lots. 
On old metals we quot ypper wire, crucible shapes and 
pper clips, 10 15 per b rn 9 25¢c.: red brass, 
8.75 : ellow rass i Dp £50 ne 3.50¢ 
ewtel No. ] 20 ) Kk tir i all 
lying price r i id { 
St. Louis 
LUG. 8—The | ke : ind 10 to 15 
points higher for tl veek, while ib zine is very 
trong, at an advance of 20 points for the week We 
te cariots id { t » 60 ° il nine, 6.200e 
Ur iid meta we ole t rass, >.o0¢ heavy 
ed brass and ligh r, 4 heavy copper and cop- 
per wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 2c.: lead, 3c.;: pewter, 15c.: tin 
I 16 i lea Iminun J 


lron and Steel Institute Meeting at York 


Announcement is mad y the secretary, G. C 


Lloyd, of the autun meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, which w e held at York, England, Sept 
5 and 6. On Thursday, Sept. 7 the members will visit 


he Devonshire Work f the Staveley Coal & Iron Co., 
4 Chesterfield, and on Friday the 
Parkgate Iron & Stes , Ltd. On Tuesday, following 
the afternoon session of the institute, the members 
way, Pittsburgh, to at- 


lemonstrat I it the Theatre Royal, York, 


‘ 


works of 


production o 


stee secs DY ne ntrifugal hydraulic method direct 




















signed to engage in other business at Chicago. H. G. 
Sawyer, Oak Park, IIl., has been elected treasurer in 
his stead. 

Lewis J. Whitney, treasurer Osgood-Bradley Car 
Co., Worcester, Mass., since 1920, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Perkins Oil Well Cementing 
Co., Los Angeles. He became associated with the 
Worcester company in 1909. 


Col. Lindley D. Hubbell, vice-president and in charge 
of operations of the Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., maker of motorcycles, has retired owing to ill 
health. He is succeeded by Frank J. Weschler. 


Harry W. Hultgren, and traffic manager 
Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn., has resigned. 
He was associated with the company twelve years. He 
has made no plans for the immediate future. 

Herbert H. Wheeler, secretary Union Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn., maker of chucks, iron castings, 
etc., has returned from a three months’ European 
business trip. 


sales 


Col. Elmer H. Havens, formerly president and one 
of the Federal receivers of the Locomobile Co. of Amer- 
ica, Bridgeport, Conn., has been chosen vice-president 
and general manager of the Locomobile Corporation 
of America, recently formed by W. C. Durant, who has 
purchased the business. 


J. A. McCrory, formerly secretary and general 
manager of of the American Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and C. T. Baird, who was president of Charles 
T. Baird & Co., have formed a partnership under the 
firm name Baird & McCrory, Inc., with offices at 140 
Nassau Street, New York. 


A. H. Hudson, at one time associated with the late 
Edward Hagar when president of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., and later in charge of purchasing for 
the American International Steel Corporation when Mr. 
Hagar was president of that organization, and who 
resigned in 1919 to go into business in Chicago, is now 
representing, with headquarters in New York, the 
Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind., manufacturer 
of a self-contained railroad passenger car employing a 
gasoline engine. 

George M. Gillette has resigned as president of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, after 
an official connection extending over 20 years. For 12 


sales 


ay l i x 
: sy a a 
eae Pas 4 
BY | “t 9202 
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Hi gerne §=§=—Years Prior to that time he was secretary 
i : lette-Herzog Mfg. Co. Mr. Gillette was a 
E PERSONAL : the commission appointed by the governo 
TE sies ? sota which spent four years in studying 
SN §snuention ts the Uelied Sieie aoe Ba 
Arthur Whitcraft, manager manganese steel sales had much to do with framing the compensat 
of the Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., in addition to his 3" force in Minnesota. His Successor as 
previous duties, has been placed in charge of all foundry the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
operations at the South Works at Bucyrus, Ohio. chosen. Mr. Gillette remains a member of t 
committee and the board of directors. 
Wm. H. Lolley, special representative for the Stand- 
ard Parts Co., sailed for Europe Aug. 1. He will make I. H. Bragg, formerly manager of th: 
negotiations with German and French interests for the Ore., warehouse of Waterhouse & Lester | 
manufacture and sales promotion of Bock taper roller associated with the Inland Iron Co., Fresno, ‘ 
bearings on the Continent, and will visit the British Irving S. Kemp, formerly sales mana; 
Bock Bearings, Ltd. Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
William Ochse, whose appointment as efficiency en- vice-president of the Evansville Tool Wor 
gineer of the Ohio Machine Tool Co., Kenton, Ohio, was _ ville, Ind. 
announced in this column a few months ago, has been J. Leonard Replogle returned to New \ 
promoted to works manager. European trip, Aug. 5. 
F. D. Gordon has been appointed manager of the 
Gary Screw & Bolt Co. works, Gary, Ind., succeeding Richard Sanderson, vice-president Sta 
C. E. Carr, who had been manager for a number of Works Co., Philadelphia, underwent a seriou 
vears. this week at a hospital in Camden, N. J. 
L. H. Williard, for the past two years representa- E. G. Grace, president Bethlehem Ste: 
tive of the Carnegie Steel Co. in Washington on armor returned from Europe. 
le > ‘ re ac 12a ne < IYrTea > ra Ve 
al eee peace a to the genere! William P, Woodside, Studebaker Corpor: 
: troit, Mich.; Wells K. Gregg, Milwaukee, and F 
A. C. Acker, formerly electrical engineer at the (Cook, Towson, Md., have been proposed for m 
Shaw works, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Muske- jn the Iron and Steel Institute, and their 
gon, Mich., has been appointed sales engineer and will on the voting list for the autumn meeting, » 
work out of the Pittsburgh office of that company. held at York, England. 
E. W. Reitzel, treasurer MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Don. H. Gordon, who has been in charge of 
Wis., manufacturer of wire rope, cable, etc., has re-  cinnati office of the Brier Hill Steel Co.. as distr 


manager of sales, has resigned his position to accept 
an executive position with the Niles Steel Products C 
Niles, Ohio. W. F. Rummell will have charge of the 
Cincinnati office, working out of the Cleveland office. 


William A. Schuyler has resigned as president and 
general manager of the Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc, 
which is controlled by Brown, Boveri & Co., of Baden 
Switzerland. He was formerly associated with the 
Edouard Nieuport, the inventor of the Nieuport 
plane, and he represented the Nieuport interest 
United States. Later he introduced the Simms magnet 
to the American market. Soon after the beginning of 
the world war he spent considerable time in Russ 
as the representative of American made motor veh 
and machinery, and later was European sales repr 
sentative of the General Motors Export Corporat 
When the United States was at war he was wit 
bureau of aircraft production. He plans to make 
extended trip to Europe. 


James T. Waite, for the past ten years New Enga 
sales engineer for the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. | 
assumed management of sales for the New Pr 
Twist Drill Co., Taunton, Mass., on July 1. 


George F. Davie, vice-president and treasurer ! 
terstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, accompanied by ™ 
Davie, sailed on the Montcalm from Montreal, Ju 
for Liverpool. They will visit the British Isles, > 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France and ¥ 
return late in September. 


Charles C. Hill, general superintendent 
berger Works, American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsouré 
for the past nine months, and whose connection W! 
that plant goes back 30 years, has been appointed & 
eral superintendent of the Newburg Steel Works 
the same company, Cleveland, succeeding B. D. Qua? 
who resigned recently to go with Otis Steel Co., ' 
land. Mr. Hill’s first connection with the steel indus" 
was as a clerk at the old Twenty-sixth Street 
Pittsburgh, and since he has successively bee” 
timekeeper, chief clerk, night and day superinte! 
of the Bessemer department, and assistant gener 
perintendent, which position he held for abou! 
months before being made general superintendent 
Hill’s successor at Schoenberger works has ! 


been named. 
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! NCH EXPORTS DECLINE 


rman and British Exchange Curtails 
l, Sales—Domestic Market Dull 
Except for Sheets 


(Special Correspondence) 


RANCE, July 27.—With the exception of 
and steel market is dull. The fall of the 
to 0.0235 fr. has strengthened the posi- 

any in export markets to the detriment of 

ts. which were also unfavorably influenced 
sion of the pound sterling to 53 fr. after 
hed 58 fr. 
delivered to France, in June, 374,646 
f coke on the reparations account. But 
own production of coke is only about 
per month, imported in June 52,942 tons 
im and 5181 tons from Great Britain. 

h pig iron producers do not wish to in- 

oduction of pig iron at present, these coke 

yplemented by some coking slack coal from 
were sufficient to meet the needs of the blast 

But the situation might be quite different 

ter number of blast furnaces in operation. 


1 Ore.—The iron ore market is slowly improving 


owing prices have been paid lately: 
Fran 
Longw 9.50 to 14.5 
R oa 14.00 to 15.00 
, 32 per cent 11.50 


+ 


ations have been opened with British blast 
and coal mines for an exchange, via northern 
ts, of iron ore from Briey for British coke 


y? 


i] for French iron works and railroads and other 


tilitie 
ILIIILICS. 


ig Iron.—Production no longer shows any increase. 


the rise of the coke price to 97 fr. for August, 
furnaces are exercising care to prevent an 
production, which would increase the price 
The current price of chill-cast foundry pig 
No. 3 P.L., is 207 to 210 fr., with quotations as 
» fr. and up to 215 fr. per metric ton. A con- 
1000 tons of basic was made a few days ago 
producing works. 
East Coast hematite, mixed numbers, is now 
10 to 310 fr., delivered French northern ports. 
prices of the Comptoir des Fontes Héma- 


f lows: 


Semi-Finished Steel—There is more activity in ex- 


domestic sales. However, works are not 
js 


full as they were some time ago and orders 
} nted for livery ry ; + . iw 
.ccepted for delivery within a month or six 


lhe present inland prices for mild steel are: 
Francs 
290 to 300 
510 te 20) 
0 to 340 


rt 5 + 


» fr. (French), less f.o.b. Antwerp than 


ims.—The Comptoir Sidérurgique decided, at its 
-), to maintain its base price on beams 
this decision was taken against the advice 
ers of the Comptoir, who, because of the 
price of coke for August, favored a 
The quotation of 475 fr. was introduced 
‘oke cost the blast furnaces 75 fr. at 
rerman frontier, compared with the August 
\ few small deals in beams for export 
‘oncluded at 360 fr. f.o.b. Antwerp 
cw ie 
tract for 4000 to 5000 tons of grooved 
‘In tramways, to be delivered at Ant- 
Sept. 15, has been taken by a mill of 
against keen competition f 


Pe 


from the 


he volume of orders taken by the Comp- 


Ss still increasing: 30,000 to 32,000 tons 
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in May, 35,000 to 38,000 tons in June, and a still higher 
rate in July. These figures include orders received by 
members from their branches. Delivery is now 10 
weeks for light sheets and 6 weeks for heavy sheets. 
Plates.—On the option of 50,000 tons of plates taken 
a few months ago with the Comptoir des Téles by 
French shipbuilding companies, about one-half has been 
taken up. To enable them to purchase the other half, 
the shipbuilders have asked the Comptoir des Téles to 
make an effort to obtain from mills advantageous 
prices for 17,000 tons of special shapes which they need 
Germany has requested that her coal deliveries on 
the reparations account to France, Luxemburg, Belgium 
and Italy, amounting monthly to 1,916,000 metric tons 
of coal and coal equivalent (of which 1,150,000 tons 
goes to France) be reduced to 1,340,000 tons, as follows: 


00 
{ > 


of other 


The Reparations Commission has decided that from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31 the monthly quantity of coal and coal 
equivalent to be supplied by Germany, on reparations 
account, to the four countries shall be 1,725,000 tons: 


ilent ft .°8 BHF tons ¢ < il) 


The 1,725,000 tons will eventually be increased by 
20 per cent of any surplus production of the German 
coal fields (not lignite), Upper Silesia excepted, beyond 
8,300,000 tons per month. 
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FRANK TOOMEY, SR., founder of Frank Toomey, 
Inc., and a noted figure in the machine tool trade, died 
Wednesday morning, Aug. 2, at the home of his daugh- 

: — ter, Mrs. S. Guy Megargee, 
Scranton, Pa., after a brief 
illness. He was born in 
Liverpool, England, 72 years 
ago, and came to this coun 
try when a young man and 
became affiliated with the 
Baxter Engine Co., Hartford, 
Conn. He had charge of its 
Centennial Exposition exhib- 
it at Philadelphia in 1876. In 
the same year he established 
the business which now bears 
his name. He was among 
the first to rebuild used 
quipment. In 1909 the bust- 
ness was incorporated and he 
retired from the presidency 
in 1916 to be succeeded by 

FRANK TOOMEY his son. The corporation 

will be conducted by the 
present officers, Frank Toomey, Jr., being president. 





WALTER H. Brown, sales manager Standard Supply 
& Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident on the evening of Aug. 1. For more than 
twenty years prior to becoming affiliated with the 
Standard company he was associated with the Pitts- 
burgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, of which 
he had been sales manager for a period of ten years. 
He was 40 years old. 

CHARLES §8. RBA, vice-president and Pittsburgh dis- 
trict sales representative of the Ralston Steel Car Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, died at the Allegheny General Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Aug. 1, following an apoplectic stroke. 
He was 63 years old and had been a prominent figure 
in commercial and civic affairs in Pittsburgh. 

WILLIAM HEwITT, Trenton, N. J., formerly vice- 
president Trenton Iron Co., died Aug. 2 in Philadelphia, 
following an operation of the throat. He was 68 years 
old. 

CHARLES G. Cooper, founder of the C. & G. Cooper 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, long conspicuous as a builder 
of Corliss type of steam engines, died at his home in 
that city on Aug. 4, at the age of 75. 
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Let Steel User and Steel Maker Co-operate 
(Concluded from page 348) 


these results can be obtained in a 15 or 20-in. diameter 
forging. Were the engineer to attempt to purchase a 
forging requiring such high properties, the reliable 
steel manufacturer would try to discourage such re- 
quirements, but the engineer might find some one hard 
up for work who would try to furnish it, and the 
chances for its giving satisfactory would be 
very slight. 

I believe I am safe in stating that cement machin- 
ery must stand as much or more abuse than machin- 
ery for most other industries, on account of the 
abrasive materials handled and the _ considerable 
amount of dirt and dust always found in the cement 
plant which imbedded in bearings. Some 
parts must stand both wear and shock, and some must 
stand either shock alone or wear alone. In the case 
of parts which stand both wear and shock, a 
happy combination can be obtained by means of case 
hardening the outside surface, which will resist wear, 
retaining a strong and tough core to resist shock. In 
the case of a part which is not subjected to shock, this 
can be made of a steel which can be hardened through- 
out. In the case of a part which must stand severe 
shocks and vibrations, certain steels can be specifi- 
cally heat treated to stand up for this service. 

It is my impression that certain parts, such as 
gudgeons, liner plates for tube mills and crushers, are 
expected to wear out in a length of time, and 
replacing material is ordered without investigating the 
possibility of obtaining a material which will give 
double the better. It that breakages 
and excessive wear are accepted as a matter of course 
by many cement plant There manganese 
castings made which stand up best under certain con- 
ditions at one plant, while some other special steel 
easting or forging will give better service at another 
plant. Each plant has its own individual problems 
which can be worked out by the proper co-operation 
with reliable steel manufacturers. 

Take pinions, for example. Cast iron pinions are 
cheapest if the first considered only. Occa- 
sionally a cast iron pinion makes an exceptional rec- 
ord, but how often is a cast iron pinion obtained which 
wears out or breaks in a short time, usually breaking 


service 


becomes 


must 


certain 


service or seems 


are steel 


cost is 


before being worn out, and where the cost of labor 
and curtailment of production on account of repairs 


would ultimate cost considerably higher than 
if good heat-treated pinions had been 
purchased in the first place. 


make the 


] } 
special-steel, 


Quality According to Price 


When a cement company wishes a forging and is 
only willing to pay a certain limited price per pound 
it will receive a forging which is worth the price paid 
for it and no more, since in order to make a forging 
at such a figure the steel manufacturer will have to 
select his steel accordingly, and perhaps at this price 
he cannot afford to heat-treat it. If a forging is re- 
quired, payment of a fair reliable manu- 
facturer will special steel properly selected 
and will insure careful heat treatment for the service 
required. Though such a forging might three 
times as much per pound, it would probably last more 
than three times as long. But if it outlives the lower 
priced forging only 2% times, it would be cheaper in 
the end, on account of continued operation during this 
extended period and saving on 
and reassembling. 

In the case of the steel 
crushers mentioned 


price to a 


secure a 


cost 


cost of taking down 
easting failures on the jaw 
earlier in this paper, cast- 
have been cheap at 50 cents a 
broken. 


these 


would no doubt 


Ings 


pound if they had not 
Co-operation Between Designer and Metallurgist 


In our corporation, we find it valuable for 
and 
ing machinery to constant touch 
metallurgical departments. When they 
chine to perform a certain operation, they first 
sult the metallurgists to determine wh 


our plant 
who are designing or build 
with our 


engineers engineers 
keep in 
design a ma- 


con 


ich steel will best 
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stand up in service, and the physical prop 
can be obtained from this steel, and they 
their machinery accordingly. In some plar 
signing engineer will design his machinery 
of metallurgical advice and make some pa: 
and at the same time requiring extremely h 
properties, that he works a hardship on 
lurgical and heat-treating departments. Th: 
resort to the use of high priced alloy steels, 
be very sensitive to heat treatment, and 
crack and distort during the drastic heat 
needed to obtain the extremely high physica 
This results in high shop losses and often i: 
lation of defective parts, causing failure 
Where there is close co-operation between 
and metallurgist, such a condition is not 
cur, and although the machinery may be 
heavier, it will be more efficient. 

The metallurgist finds it necessary mar 
consult with the engineer before recommer 
for certain parts in order to become acqu 
the exact details of the duty which the part 
are to perform. We find in our corpor 
neither can get along without the other, a) 
this same condition must hold true with 
industry or any other industry using iron 


Far East a Market for American Labor-Saving 


Machinery 
That there are numerous possibilities for 
with the Far East and that there is a go 


there for labor-saving machinery of all kinds, 
pression of Henry Harnischfeger, president Pay 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis., builde: 
cranes and machine tools, who recently returned f1 
an investigation of business conditions in Japan, C} 
and India. 

The Far Eastern countries, says Mr. Harnischfeg 
are suffering from the effects of the world-wide b 
ness depression, since there is a large overstock of 
materials of all kinds, which must be used up befor 
new supplies will be needed. Contrary to the genera 
opinion, there is a growing market there 
saving machinery of all kinds. This is becauss 
fact that labor conditions are slowly reaching a 
where costs of construction and manufacture are hig 

He found considerable activity in large enginee! 
projects, such as power plants, drainage, irrigati 
building construction. There is a large amount 
construction work to be done in the interior 
says Mr. Harnischfeger, but up to this time it 
particularly hazardous because of loss of 
workmen through wild beasts and reptiles. It 
lieved that this work can be done 
safely with the use of machinery. 

Mr. Harnischfeger finds the Indian people we 
posed toward American-made products. They fe 
owing to the vastness of their own country and 
the United States we have had problems sim 
theirs and for this reason the machinery designed ! 
the construction of such developments as the Ei 
canal, the Panama canal, the Mississippi flood 
and the several gigantic irrigation projects 
their conditions. These experiences have n 
shared by European manufacturers, he emp 
they have never had to contend with such 
enterprises. 


very muc! 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has received 
permit to construct a loading dock on the rig 
of the Monongahela River, 3300 ft. above Dan 
The loading dock is for the transfer of materia's 
railroad cars to barges. Principal material 
dled is slag, cinder and mill refuse, which is 
in filling and reclaiming other lands of this and 4 
companies along the river. The American Mang@ 
Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa., also received a Federa 
to construct a tipple for the purpose of loading | 
barges on the right bank of the Monongahela A 


6974 ft. west of Point Marion, or 1.8 miles abo 
No. 8. 


and Dam 








BS GERMAN PRICES AGAIN RAISED 
¢ ' | Collapse of the Mark Makes Further 


es Likely—Imports Balance Exports 
(By Cable) 


est 


4 
oe 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Aug. 4. 
exchange collapse produced convulsive 
steel market, the violent demand in- 
tage of heavy semi-finished products. 
pidly rising. Effective Aug. 1 the Eisen- 
ind raised all hematite pig iron from 8265 
(from $11.80 to $16.20) per metric ton. 
were increased correspondingly. 
lso raised all prices, ingots 
1 from 8520 to 14,480 m. (from $12.20 to 
bars from 11,470 to 19,470 m. (from $16.40 


Syndicate has a 


Eisenwirtschaftsbund and the Steel Syndi- 
ed new meetings to discuss further price 


ilt of these new price levels and the home 
rts of pig iron and other staple iron and 
are now about balancing the exports. 

f pig iron, January to May inclusive, totaled 
tons against imports of 99,154 metric 

9 : rts of bars, girders and bands were 217,488 
ompared with imports of 211,051 metric 


(hin Aluminum Foil Made in Germany 


# the war aluminum became more or less one 
tute materials in Germany, being used in 
"instances in place of copper, steel, tin, and 
oy \fter prolonged research, Dr. H. C. Paullsen 
ded in rolling aluminum into foil 1/200 mm. 


E and has also evolved, as a result of further 
- , a method of annealing it so as to make it 
: } is tin foil, according to the London Jron- 
se F In all respects aluminum foil is very similar 
3 1 may be colored and printed in the same 
advantage obtained by the use of alumi 
f course, its lightness. It appears that 
: is largely used for covering chocolate 
t, indeed, there are now very few choco- 
; irers who do not use it. Cigarette fac- 
- ilso making use of this foil. These and sim- 
have so extended the manufacture in 
syndicate has been formed, comparable 
yndicate, to watch the interests of pro- 
promote research on the development of 
ectricity and the Italian Steel Industry 
teel industry and its rapid growth, due 
electrical power, is discussed by Dr. 
Stahl und Eisen for June 1. The desire 
of coal, which has to be imported, 
E ivailable water powers, has brought 
x expansion of electric furnace operation 
RA teel works and foundries. 
vorthy is the widespread use of fur 
pacity, a very careful estimate gives 
10 to 15 tons capacity in opera- 
imber of furnaces over 2 ton capacity 
50. The furnaces are distributed 
a following data, although in regard 
N 5 s the information may not be en- 
B) 
i s i £ 
R t si ae =o 
Stassano furnace.) 
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The remainder of the paper consists of a description 
of the new Fiat furnace and foundry This furnace 
was described in THE IRON AGE, July 20, 1922, p. 151. 
Every effort has been made to shorten the melting 
time and prevent loss of heat through the various open- 
ings, especially those in the roof for the electrodes. 
The consumption of Acheson graphite electrodes in 
these furnaces has been reduced to 2% kg. per metric 
ton of product (5.6 lb. per gross ton). The furnaces 
are of 5 to 6 tons capacity, and seven casts are made 
per 24 hr. In the original paper is given a cross sec- 
tion and plan of the new foundry, the buildings of which 
are of reinforced concrete, and the detailed descrip- 
tion shows the importance of this modern Italian plant. 

G. B. W. 


The Australian Steel Trade 


The directors of the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
have issued a statement, according to the London 
lronmonger, giving a gloomy picture of the industry, 
which, they say, is closing down solely from an in- 
ability to secure orders at prices below those for which 
products can be imported. Great Britain and America, 
it is added, are enabled to compete owing to reductions 
in the prices of coal and wages. The works would be 
able to restart if large coal were reduced by 4s. and 
small coal by 6s. per ton, and if a 48-hr. week were re- 
constituted before operations are recommenced. More- 
over, the company is unable to start at the New South 
Wales basic wage of £3 18s. per week, but could restart 
at a minimum wage of £3 10s 


British Columbia Steel Plant Proposed 


Legislation for the establishment of iron and steel 


works in British Columbia will be put through at the 
next session of the legislature, according to John 
Oliver, Victoria, B. C. The announcement was made 
following a cabinet meeting to representatives of the 


Coast Range Steel Co., a $15,000,000 corporation or 
ganized last year under H. J. Landahl. According to 
the announcement the British Columbia Government 
will unite with the British and Dominion Governments 
and guarantee as its share bonds not to exceed $4,000,- 
000. Under plans which have been discussed between 
nterests of the Coast Range Steel Co., the British 
Columbia Government and the Imperial Board of 
Trade, a plant to cost $12,000,000 and have a capacity 
of 120,000 tons of steel per annum will be constructed 


i 
in the province. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


June Steel Exports Second Smallest of the Year 
Imports Very Low 


The June official returns of British foreign trade 
in steel and iron show that the total exports were 249,- 
0s” gross tons. This is a decrease of 51,892 tons 
from May. The June exports are next to the smallest 
for the year, February being 228,370 tons, and compare 
with a monthly average of 267,047 tons for the first 
quarter. In June, 1921, the exports were only 66,301 
tons. In these totals scrap is included. For the first 











‘ 
six months of this year the total exports were 1,625,- 
6595 tons compared with 879,130 tons for the same period 
n 192 
he June imports were 58,856 tons, or the lowest 
this year. The monthly average for the first quarter 
was 82,536 tons. In June, 1921, the imports were 
88,083 tons. These figures also include scrap. The 
following table shows comparative data: 
BR / j Stee | ) a i] ports. Gross 
Exports 
AT 19 274,4 
' VI , 00 9S] 
Jur , -49 ONG 
Aver. per m¢ first quartet 267,047 
\ me ? th | uA 192 274.830 
ki \ve 21 144,885 
Ave ry ) 274,881 128.685 
Ave ) 188.519 50,801 
\ per month, 191 420.757 195,264 
rhe following table covers the principal exports: 
pP t British F ts Gre To 
\verage per Mont June 
1921 1921 1922 
8 60 10.269 43.402 
' 11.67¢ 1,698 1,173 7 
i ( 0.67 ,336 3,745 
Ga Zed 13,508 17,¢ 1,471 35,432 
st i } \.9 2,115 15,961 
. "1 ‘ 8,801 37,134 
Black ] 119 3,784 
ste é HS4 15.180 
! Le 1.625.635 
xports, f 6 months, 19 $79,130 
As in April and May exports of steel rails, gal- 
inized sheets, pig iron and tin plate have shown the 
most marked recovery. To this must be added steel 
heets and bars. 
Pig iron imports in June were 4,082 tons compared 
with a monthly average in 1921 of 55,564 tons. 
Iron ore imports in June were 270,924 tons, which 
ympares with a monthly average in 1921 of 157,298 
Manganese ore imports in June were 18,798 ton 
Last year they were 14,405 tons per month and in 1915! 
ney were over 90,000 tons per montn 
Growth of Gray Cast Iron 
In the April number of the Science Reports of the 
Tohoku Imperial University, Japan, Tario Kikuta dis 
isses “The Growth of Gray Cast Iron During Re 
peated Heatings and Coolings.”’ In summarizing his 
nvestigations, tl iuthor. states that it is improbabl 
that the growth of gray cast iron during repeated heat 
ng and coolit hrough the A, range is caused by the 
re ire yt ed ga . I manner a oncelved 
rv Pre Oko ind Mr. Sato 
\ the result of measurement ot tne density found 
lI pecimen ifter different heat treatment and a 
of thermal dilatation during heating and cooling cor 
. } 
tinuously, the author concludes that the growth of 
ray cast rol qauring the first heating through 700 
lec » SUU ce pa mpo 
tior mentite fT gray 
‘ ! 1cuum dur repeated heating and 
cool! tn} ign tne \ range the effect of tn iif 
ferential expansion at different microportions of th 
ame specimen, numer¢ fissures or cavities being thus 
' formed in the region of graphite flakes. In an oxidiz 
ing atmosphere, the growth accelerated by oxides 
formed and filling the fissures or cavities during Ar 


Thus, it will be seen, the effect of oxidation on the 


growth of cast iron is ndirect The erowth of white 
cast iro! almost completed in the first heating to 


800 deg. About one-third of the whole expar 
to the decomposition of eutectic and pear] 
ites, and the other two-thirds to the minut 
cavities formed by the irreversible expan 
ferent microportions of the same specime1 
The elongation observable at higher 
than the A, point is due to the pressure 
gases, as conceived by Prof. Okochi and S 
From the results of the present investigat 
thor concludes that the oxidation theory | 
by Rugan and Carpenter seems to be unte: 


United States Principal Importer of Cleveland 
Iron 


The United States was the principal 
Cleveland pig iron from England in June, 

Russell M. Brooks, vice consul at Newcast 
who reports the figures to the Departme: f ( 
merce, 

The total iron exports from the Clevela 
in June were 71,969 tons, a drop from 79,589 
May and 86,902 tons in April. Loadings to the | 
States constituted more than one-fifth of Ju 
amounting to 16,025 tons, or 7125 tons more thar 
country took in May, thus placing America 
of importers of Cleveland iron. 

An important agreement between Cumb: 
iron makers and blast furnace men has bee 
under which the wages of the employees w 
to be regulated by the 1919 sliding scale as 
until the middle of October, 1922. This mea: 
there will be no further reduction below 35 
(corresponding to £4 18s. 6d. per ton for iron) 
ard rates in the wages of blast furnace men unt 
commencement of second full pay in October of 
year. 

If at that time the ascertained prices justify a1 
vance in wages the men will be paid the increase. B 
this the question of fixing new rates of wages f 
industry is postponed until October, when 
that more stable conditions will prevail in the E 
iron trade. Any stoppage of work threat 
averted until future arrangements can be 


[RON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCk* 


Securities Have Continued to Fluctuate in \ 


row Limits 





il emel of } ( r r r 
ist we indi | , sbnorma ppreh¢ 
, set \ fluc later \ 
I I t po ¢ nea pa 
bu whicl markal 
ind Increased loading 1 re 
il nel ! res ne with the country’s « 
ty t rl r return on prope! 
rl of price t ctive ’ and 
\i ad ( weel » Mond of 
[ Ww 
\llis-< $1, Lima Lo 
\ Ct Ss Lima Le 
\! ] Ss. & I H4%y t Midvale St 
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Ba Lo 119 3 Replogle St 
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VARKET SPOTTY 


Bu Continues Fair in Some Centers, in 
Others Dull 


fists Still Dormant—Market in Cranes 


rly Aective—Price Changes Noted 


during the week may be described as 


has been the case both as between ma- 


nters and also as to the distribution of 


r manufacturers in the various centers 
fair business. Improvement over the pre- 
: eeks is noted in Cincinnati and the New 
has been fairly active. In the Pitts- 
ago and New England districts, on the 
he business done has been very limited 
demand for grinding wheels has been noted, 

: otive industry taking, perhaps, the most. 
een more or less gradual since March, and 


ve become as good, if not above, pre-war 


e is still felt generally that with the rail 


+ 


situations adjusted sales will expand. 


ee, shops needing tools badly are sending 


e} It is expected that the Louisville & 


nm a number of tools 
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g Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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In prospective business opportunities may be men- 
ioned the Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis., 
which has undertaken a $750,000 plant extension. The 
reported purchase by the Ford Motor Co. of a site for 
a ten million dollar assembling plant at East Chicago, 
Ind., ought to mean the purchase of considerable equip 
ment. 


The International Harvester Co., after buying a few 


machines against its inquiry, has indefinitely postponed 
action on the remainder of the tools listed. The Con- 
tinental Motors Co. ntinues to place scattered orders 


or tools 

In some centers used tools continue in demand, al- 
though prices on good second-hand machines are nearly 
as high as new machines of similar make. 

Prices remain substantially unchanged. The Rhodes 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, has announced a reduction of 15 
per cent on its line of small shapers and slotters, ana 
the P. Pryibil Machine Co., Inc., New York, a reduc 
tion of 10 to 15 per cent on its spinning lathes 


The market in both overhead and locomotive cranes 
is showing a fair degree of activity \ new stock of 
used locomotive cranes may become available from the 
public auction of 36 cranes held by the Government at 
Boston. The Lima Corporation, Lima, Ohio, has placed 


x cranes. Further has ir i be contem 
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Friedman Marble & Slate Works. 654 Vernon Avenue, 


Long Island City, extensio to tramra system from the 
( é nd Tram 1 C% 
Cow! of Springwells Wavne Count M two »-ton 
tor cI ft ind §0-ft. spar from the Northern 


America R or I N y tw o! 29-ft 
S ind one t i7-ft. span electri: 
‘ T ’ 

“he scl \Til Fu } Wor I Oo I x 2? 
Port Melt Austr desires equipment for 
pertorating e¢ I thi ] te I isks for quotations 
f. Ne Yor vit istrations nd descriptions of the 
range ot. 1! chines needed for perforating work On de 

what machine seems suitable payment would be 
York ; l hipments made through the com 
pany s shipping gent n New Yorl 

The Universal Last Co., 191 Worth Street, New York, 
is t ing bids for a new three-story plant, 80x 130 ft., for 
the manufacture of iron lasts, et at Clifton Place and 
Classon Avenue Brookly1 estimated to cost about $100 
000, including equipment William Higginson, 15 Park Row, 


The Ulster & Delaware Railroad Co., 2 Ferry Street, 
Kingston N Y has awarded contract to the Michand 
Campbell C« In 77 Greenhill Street for a one-story 
locomotive erecting shoy iD x i ft Charles Stowell, com- 
par uddre s engineer 

The New York Stear (‘orporatior 280 Madison Ave- 
nue New York perating power utilities in the downtown 
district, has arranged for a bond issue of $1,000,000, a por- 
tion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements James D. Hurd is president 

The Long Island Lighting Co ) Church Street, New 
York, and the Nassau Light & Power Co., Mineola, N. Y 


operating power plants and systems in the Long Island 


district, have been consolidated under the first noted name 


The new company is planning for a bond issue of $3,000,000 


and stock issue of the same amount, the proceeds to be used 


in part for plant extensions and improvements 


Joseph Breslauer, New York, operating an automobil 


service and repair works at 1986 Crotona Parkway, Ford- 


han has acquired the vacant property, 75x 100 ft., on the 
Southern Boulevard, between 179th and 180th streets as a 
Site for the erection of a new two-story plant 


Che New York Central Railroad Co., New York, is mak 


ing nquiries for six-spindle bolt-threading and cutting 
n line, motor driver Cc, S. White is purchasing agent 
The Brooklyn Edison Co 60 Pearl Street, Brooklyr 
has had plar prepared for twelve-story operating build- 
ing for service departments, headquarters, etc., at Wil- 
loughby wna Pearl streets to cost about $1,000,000 The 
structure $s part of the extension program arranged by the 
company to include new electric generating plant and 
mobile service buildings property recently acquired 
t . rd Street 1 Fourtl Avenue MeKenzir¢ Voorhees 
& (ime Broadw Ne ‘ re re tects for the 
f i struc ire 


N J I nuf rer of electrical e¢ lties, talking ma- 
cl ‘ é ding e 100x1 f 
ut.) nA H Sti La Islar ( 
LOt 4 Tit t Vor ( l } 

The New Yor Hart ) D Cor t Pearl 
Street, New 3 i ( dock witl 
i oO} ties t I el k S ] 
Other ¢ s ar er the purch: 
of dr i ] [ S s DI gz Board and 
heret or I ce I S I eC ror I I 
cre ( I { tment Cha I Fras 
S pre 


— ad the ot é l rep buildin 
now ? constr ‘ ray ( irse t cos ( 
¢ the S. & J] B g 2 Cli Avenue 

i ‘ Ss ‘ t ipon completio1 
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( Brandes, Inc., 32 Union Square, New \j 
turer of wireless equipment, headsets, et 


for the establishment of a new branch plant 


The Intercontinental Rubber Co., George 
120 Broadway, New York president is 
for reorganization, to provide for extensior 
facturing plant in Mexico and improveme: 
in Sumatra. It is proposed to dispose imm« 
for $2,000,000, of which approximately 


ISé¢ for plant additions 


Hoisting equipment, conveyors, load 
machinery, et will be installed at the ne 
Dp nt of the J. J Bonneau Co., 315 East T) 
New York, to be located on property, 131 
Island City recently acquired. 


S. M. DePasquale, 2975 Marion Avenue 
take bids at once on a one-story automobilk 
iir building on Webster Avenue, estimat: 
$195 000 S. J. Kesler, 529 Cortlandt Ave 


W. C. Durant, president, Durant Motors, h 
wavy, New York, is said to be organizing 
to be known as the Mason Truck Co., for tl 
of motor trucks The initial plants will be 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Flint, Mich It w 
independent unit 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 25 I 
Yor) has tentative plans under considerati 
fabricating plant, in connection with its 
Falls, Mont., estimated to cost in excess of $ 


Mechanical unloading machinery, conve} 
motors, ete., will be installed at the two née 


plants to be constructed by the Borough 
Woodhaven and Winfield, L. I., respectively 





cost about $275,000, each. Each plant will cor 





ton units Edward Richardson, Flushing 


Powers, Rockaway, L. I., are associated arc} 


Campbell & Dannatt, Inc., New York, has Ik 
ice works of the Urban Motor Car Co., 112-118 | tS 
fifth Street, near Park Avenue, for a term of years 
service and repair plant will be operated 


The Standard Underground Cable Co., Pert! 
N. J has awarded a contract to the Turner 
Co., 242 Madison Avenue, New York, for a thr 
basement addition, 50x 150 ft. 

The Robian Corporation, New York, has 
building 100x100 ft., at Tenth Avenue 
Street, for the establishment of an automob 
repair works 


The Westinghouse Lamp Co., Watessing 
field, N. J., has plans under way for an add 


Walter Butterfield, Wildwood, N. J., has 
tract to Rufus Hayes, Wildwood, for a one 
shop, at Holly Beach and Roberts Avenue 


The Standard Fuse Corporation, Paulsbor 
disposed of its local plant, constructed durins 
a Trenton, N. J., manufacturing company, 
temporarily withheld The plant will be rem 
machinery installed 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pennsyly 
New York, has acquired two tracts of propert t N 
meadow section, Kearny, N. J., 107 acres 
adjoining, from the Newark Factory Sites 
Trexler Lumber Co., respectively. The pr t ; 5 
used for new freight and classification yar 
engine house, shops, etc 
A vocational department will be install 
high school to be erected at Mays Landing, N 
ind basement, 110x190 ft., estimated to cost 


S. Huson Vaughn, Guarantee Trust Building 





J is architect 
The Spicer Mfg. Co., South Plainfield, } 

turer of universal joints and other automot 

build a one-story addition to cost about t 
A vocational department will be inst 

high school to be erected at Clifton, N. J 

‘ 1 general contract are being received ; 
excess of $800,000 ; 
The J. L. Hamett Co., Cambridge, M 

of school equipment and supplies, will 1! 

ictory at Brooklyn to a new four-story Pp oa 

Avenue N ¢ +. a. or totaling about 44 

space : 
The Natural Carbonic Gas Co McCle!l 

rk, has plans nearing completion for the ¢ 

story service and repair works, for com] j 

cars, estimated to cost about $100,000 He 


Jr Union Building, is architect. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jerseys 
ewark, has leased the building at 61-63 
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. Ss, ‘ mden, N J The Ballinger on of elevating equipmer t ‘ ace th present stairs at 
Street, Philadelphia, is architect the Cave of the Winds The elevator, with machinery, will 
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1 cost about $80,900 The State engineer, Albany, will supe1 Ernest E. F., Arthur E. R., and Richard F S 
: vise th nstallatioz 4. T. Clearwater, 280 Wall Street, The company has a plant on Brook Street 
: Kingston, N. Y., is chairman of the commission The Chamber of Commerce, Bridgeport, | 
August Schmidt Doat Street Buffalo s having plans preliminary plans drawn by Fletcher-Thom; 
drawn for new one-story 1utomobile servic and repair neer, 542 Fairfield Avenue, for a _  five-st 
NY 7 buil er 60 x 100 ft at Genesee Street and Rapin Place reinforced concrete industrial incubator build 
The Lindbeck Lumber & Mfg. Co.. 16 River Street, Jame: Avenue and Garden Street, to cost about $250 
tow? N. ¥ will install new conveying and other equipment The Charles H. Harris Co., Inc., Norwal 
I s plant additior facturer of windshield glass, etc., has aw 
The Jerge Motor Corporation, Buffalo, operating a local for another plant unit, one-story, 100 x 120 
e a ’ Ford automobile agency wW establisl 1 new two-story The New England Brass Mfg. Co., Dant 
? service and repail1 eoeisiiien in the building at 1647-55 Geneses been incorporated under State laws with 
; y Street. Edward C. Jerg president $22,000, by Mary E. Krebbs, Mohammed | 
: The Week & Bena Co Military Road, Buffalo, manu- Joseph Peon It operates a plant on Maple 
facturer of mechani plave! ctions. et has recently A vocational department will be installe 
¢ icquired about 2 re i1djo ng its plant for proposed high school to be erected at Somervills Mi 
if, Bon expansiot an appropriation of $550,000, has been appro 
‘ C} Prothet ' N \ ure irranginge for thé F. P. Carpenter, Manchester, N. H., is ors 
, pure S of motors and other electrical equipment to be pany to build and operate a one-story aut 
. din their new three-story plant, 90 x 90 ft., for the and repair works on Mechanic Street, to cost 
ve manuf ! Ind roods, replacing a factory recently Plans are being prepared by H. W. Rhodes 


Street, Portland, Me. 


r The Uy Petr C Buffalo, has acquired about two The Winchester Water Works Co., 14 | 








re on Militar Road nd Ww commence the immediate Boston, has made application for permissio 
ict é fir ind distributing plant and operate a hydroelectric power plant 
‘ States Lock and Dam, Kentucky River, near W 
: i . ; The Great Northern Paper Co., Greenvill 
’ : the new building at Greenville Junction, mn 
’ . : 
} New England pleted, as a machine shop, for the care and 
io é ‘i < pany motor trucks, tractors, trailers, et 
. ’ * > srr x co 7 . 
,) } BOSTON, Aug. (. manufacture 
, HE 1 el} e-tool trade this district the first \ power house will be constructed at 
ri seve}! davs of August dropped to extremely normal school to be erected at New Britain 
n proportions Aside from the Boston school to cost about $750,000 The State Board 
isiness and the purchase of a thread milling Hartford, is in charge. Guilbert & Betell ib | 
e'” Newark, N. J are are cts 
y ichine bv the Wentwortl institute Boston, noth- ° ae . . irchitects 
ng worthy of mention has moved the past week The Quincy Electric Light & Power Co., Q 
Ss arranging for the sale of a t ssue of 
Buying of used equipment also shrunk materially, = ~~ nt ule of a ond ue OC 
: tion of the proceeds to be used for extensions 
‘ milling machine, two screw machines and a large 
« F ments 
turret machine taken by a Quincy, Mass., company 
~ 4 vocational shop will be installed in the 
being the largest individual order booked Manu . i 
15 addition to the Lincoln School, Ticonderoga A 
f in Ss epresentatives ( ] ilers \ rs > . 
facture! represe UtIN 1 dealer however dence, R. I Jackson, Robertson & Adams, Provide 
re still working on prospects which in the aggre- architects 
gate total up fairly large The Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Co., Bangor 
‘ The trade is confident that with the railroad by officials of the Oxford Paper Co., 200 Fifth A 
. ind coal labor situations adjuste: sales will ex- York, and the Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, M 
pand \ considerable amount of special work is for extensions and improvements in its mil S 
being done by New England makers of machine N. B., including equipment for increasing tl 
for the railroads Some falling off in such 60 to SO tons a day The work is estimaté 
S500 000 
isines . ticipat | nowevel inasmuch as the ae : y 
; The National Knife Co, Providence, recs 
~ Ire l r slowly reasing shop forces . << : . 
nas taken over property at 0 Cory street re 
Yale & Towne Mf¢ o has “advanced John B. Fazioti heads the company 
I per cent \ vocational department will be installe 
° rentative plans |} been made } the Standard Steel story and basement high school to be erect 
& Bearing, Ine Plainville Cont for materially increasing N H estimated to cost about $100,000 7 
Beacon Block Manchester, N H., is archite 
r wpac 
i ‘ ‘ manufacture Gray & Davis, In Cambridge, Mass 
tn be erected by the Cambridee Rubber Co. 784 Mali 1utomobile starting and lighting equipment 
Street. Cambridge, M The H. M. Hope Engineering Co bond issue of $1,250,000, a portion of the proc: 
Bo e Siek. Snake sia menmeiiianiand for extensions and improvements 
lhe Presbrey-Leland Cx New Yor} rranite having Following the recent closing of its W 
red certair Brattlebor« Vt property this fall will plant, tix rorrington Co., Torrington, Con! 
? é ) rete she ere t estimated cost manufacture its line of vacuum cleaning mac 
it w ! heretofore carried on at Worcester, in a six-st 
. } | \ req I ( Ss 
; the Torrington plant 
bs re ¢ lr or the Industrial Buildings, In 
; * 
it : Bridgeport, Conn., for five-story, 60 x 300 ft. manufactur 
| ' chee Baltimore 
} * “ : aitimore 
‘ . Bik have been taken on pr te plans calling for four BA 
‘ 3 stor’ 9 x ft. addition to building No. 63 of the General rn . ‘ 
s ory co X loi I ad Che Baltimore Concrete Products Co I 
, y Electr Co., West Lynn, Mass filed plans for the erection of a new one-st 
7 The Marine Engineering & Dry Dock Co. and the Lord SO ft at Kate Avenue and the line of the 
Bar 8 -? 4 Construction Co., Providence, have been purchased by Fred land Railway 
. a . Q ec f hat < t } s ! rar ro ’ ‘ 
wa of t it By the pur Mr. Peck pr lhe Maryland Motors, Inc., 601 St. P: 
” ai Oe ect nortga¢g held on the proper i i pres¢ more is taking bids for a three-story set 
‘~ t t o sell the } ery and othe equipment } ’ 4 
‘ t il t machine! : i juipn uilding at 414-24 North Calvert Street 
P) : are being drawn for a one nd two-story, 88 x 25( 75.000 Mottu & White, 324 North Cha S 
ft. garage nd service station to be erected at Melrose ind irchitects 
’ -ussel streets Provi } g by t United le ic ore , 
hed Ru ' me Providence L., he ed Electr The office of the general purchasing 
‘ as Ww A Canal, Washington, will take bids until Aug t 
* , ‘ ¢ } } - > . 
. The G. Drouvé Co manufacturer of skylights and fac ment for the canal zone as follows, circu 
ste 6 tory specialties Fairfield, Conn has plans draw up for machine bolts 2190 ft brass tubing; 30 
oe * al extensiv ilterations at its new plant, recently built The wire netting: 8S boiler ranges; 240 ga 
i : project calls for about twenty tons of steel buckets; 350 ft. leather belting: 30.000 Ib. « rug 
witha Re / . 9 s 
The Schroeder Brothers Mfg. Co., Inc., Torrington, Conn., ing; 600 cable slips; 24 turnbuckles, and othe 
has recently been incorporated under State laws with a equipment, 
se : capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture machine parts The Easton Utilities Commission, Easton, Md 
’ * 4 . - . eae na 
oe ee nly tools, mechanical hardware novelties, ete., by Gustave A bids until Aug. 17 for an addition to the municil 
= “> , 
J ‘ ‘- 
is ‘ hy . 
f ; bit . 
iia" tat ; 
ae e ‘ $3 
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award is expected shortly The it Port Huron, Mich I will remodel the 


Weirton, W. Va., in addition to a ladle new works It is pl ) n operations early in 1923 
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my : 
i tory additions, to crease the floor space by about 500,000 
f " S¢ it making I nt area of over 1,570,000 sq. ft It is 
4 ed » have the tructure ready for servi b the 
1 of the year 
The B \ Mfs ( It 1103 Fror Avenu N.W., 
A dk ds, Mi whi | iken over the patent right 
é yned b ( vernor | porte Brew Grand Rapid will e1 { 
5 I nt tl ear and expect t re able t manufacture the 
Brewer park ph I Jar ] Krank P. Alle & Son, Grand 
Rapids, ar eady wol \ be in the 
° rke for equipment and mat 1 crew ma 
- } 2 nine ie} ' rt 
hex bi nu ‘ od wil i re wire | lains 
oreelain ce ! iluminum or n 
vent opper lit crude oil hea 
% equipme! ! { t the pial 
: .* t idy f ) rat i t contract The 
; , ¢ +) ’ | ( G. Brewer \ 
» | A Bre inager, ( I 
° 1 inager, R. E. Brewer 


) ! i strike 1 rey n activit 
; 7 5 is expected soot S settleme re re ed, Tl 
Pi : a ! ro list will re i lor nt ) s tl 
+7 any 
Vi +i ta shopmen's rike cont 1 Uncertainty as to coal 
] 1 r Ip] seems to explain the increased caution of 
: ti . a ther buyer rhe International Harvester Co 
fter buying a few machines against its inquiry) 
has indefinitely postponed action on the remainder 
it the list The Continental Motors Co. continue 
to place scattered orders and the Studebaker Cor 
3 poration, South Bend, Ind has added to its recent 
. liberal purchases, having placed 17 special lathes 
7 for turning pistol! and $} plain grinding machines 


‘he reported purchase by the Motor Co. of 


e . 
i site for 1 $10,000,000 assembling plant it Kast 
Chicago Ind will meat the purchase of con 
siderable machine tool equipment, if true 
Price remai subst inchanged The 
Rhodes Mfg. C Hartford, Cont however has 
nnounced reductions of 1 per ent o its ne of 
small shapers and slotter The P. Pryibil Ma 
chine Cx. New Yor ha r i i me pinning 
ithe 1¢ to el t { 
; rh \ ro 1 & & xpected t ( 
! ) ( ! era Albuquerque, N. M 
: I nqu Oe ‘ } ide for evel 
‘he M ikee Sewet Commiss has bougl 
‘ irge overhead ¢ ric crane fr the Milwaukee Electric 
e & Mf Co I Un of ¢ £0 is p da 
ler vith tl W Corpora f Lt on hand power 
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°. roofing, shades and awnings and window ventilato Pen 
‘ . 
ing the mstructio of its own complete manufacturing unit 
-%," * . 1 1 4 innit , 
° the comp rra ed or tire manutacture ot various 
, . products on contract with the Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich It 
yntemplates he purchas f rolling machines, shears and 
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« , those now on hand ur 1 f requires additional equip- 
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Desplain¢ Il] 
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r Bigs ‘ ( forms f M ike¢ mm Mor The Caruthersville & Kennett Electri L 


Au i ‘ ed it erat new fa Cc Kennett, M« has plans under way 
¢ 6.04 q t th R ! l il Con nd improvements in its local electric power 
I rN ‘ 1 ) W it inulta it bout $40,000 
| tie from S80 to t inde contract The Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., C 
; - 1< é ad tribut recently organized by official of the Mulberr 
j yvner he ryx i 7 capital of $500,000, has acquired the local refings 
f t $2" t ' fl ! President on & Spencer, Inc The new owner will n 
mm 2% Bige vice lent, George ind will operate in conjunction with the new g 
el £ ! | KE. Pit ng plant to be constructed by the parent 
! lls, Okla 
' the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long and B 


W \ \ (reorg \ve 1 she 
Kansas City, Mo., operating 13 mills in Arkar 


; ates lexas and Mississippi, has arranged for 
: $9 000,000 i portion of the proceeds to be 
2 x ( . ; tensions and improvements Long . 
the board 


‘ ¥ Sahel Siti “0 ia Ol The Iddins Machinery Co., Knoxville, Te: 


\ x re ] x 4 ft t e bids for it proposed one-story plant for 
ture of gricultural equipment estimated 
" ( ‘ \ \ut ( ‘ i | W 
E50 008 
I ' W As * 
; rhe St Louis Klectric Welding Co 
t t »‘ I + 
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@ i T i . 
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I \. bigtel ‘ S* — peed velding equipment, et« T. A. Oberche 
ager. retar 
. i M r er Car-ci Louisville, is pla 
( ( ew t I tWo-stor Service me 
9 rm 
} t Broadway nd Twent fift 
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| 4 A | ed to « t bout $60,000 Ww. Mart 
:3 ot 
; i 4 \ catic de rtme l be nstal 
t : : . 
, I \ | | tor I h hoo lildir to be erected t | 
; " ? I t ‘ ol general conti re 
? S ( Ww Smith & English, Nels Building, Hutcl 
\\ > 
i?) ! G & Blectric Cx O 
‘> vé fect ‘ } i Lor i new I aroe 
tl Ar} River abou fi 
\ ‘ W 
\luskogee Okl estimated to cost close te 
J - 7 ( ! ! t 


a The Gulf States 


The Central South Susciwenas 
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. t er t D t bout 000 tir 
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t “ t I itom« ervice lding 0) 
} ‘ { ’ part na? 
. I | ‘ cle t 
} he I \ l ( R \ é l re 
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. r VV W Johnsor head he con 
i) I wer «& Ligl ( Da 
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I ‘ te te ost § 
I ! é é ! ( | ( ler pre é 
\ S I estil te ‘ ( 1 ( rbot ( Sy rtz ' i) 
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. ( ‘ ( timated to cost ibout $580,000, includ 
. ! compat! to wading na inloading machiner: 
' I pe t ree M fe the nu hand equipment will be installed in the ‘ 
: . t re ( ret I re re ts tio to be constructed by‘ the Sal Antonio & 
? Ts Woody M ( Madill, O tentative |} tailw Co., San Antonio, at Waco, Tex 
. é re] o! rove I ost ibout $200,000 
J te t 1 equ I | sang Boat Wor ( Miat | 
! ed with capital of $500,0( Will es 
\ \r | \ ( l'é Ar truc oO ind repair plant Oper ons 
+ , , 
: Ay loc early date 
f ( ft St cs Ay | ( t The Citra Ice I ht & Development Co 
‘ H How & A Ore the erection of a new electric power 
K ( » buil ew ice-manufacturing and cok 
Ke c Ly K inder t ‘ ly capacity of about 10,000 tons 
: ; xt ‘ New elect turbine l ux I equ \ vocational department will be installe 
vd t ed The wo esti ted to « t bout gh school to be erected at Wortham, Tex., f¢ 
re being prepare 
2 I dest! ed the service bullding ( repalr The Magnolia Oil Co Sabine Tex is } 
, O} ( ( NOU] ‘lotor ( ] ’ l Oak Street Kansas bu 1 the portion ofl its local distributing p 
, * ‘ Mi re} uv It ed ) Dy fire 28 with loss estimated at $175,000 
, 5 ebulid The City Council Vero, Fla., has plans f 
The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo., has made nd improvements in the municipal electric lig 
pple tior for permissio to construct a new hvdroelectric | int to cost about $40,000 
power plant on the White and James rivers, near Branson Smoak & Goan, Eustis, Fla., will soon « 


; + Mo., with ultimate capacity of 80,000 hp. The company is erection of a one-story machine and auto! 
; operated by the Cities Service C¢ 60 Wall Street, New York shop, 60x 100 ft A list of equipment is bei 
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The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
iers with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price ........+++++e5 2.73¢. 
Swedish bars, base price 5 Tectia WORT pase 7.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price ....cccccccsscoees 2.73¢. 

SRE DDD: TINO: isc os 50 6.0iee snd 55s ean ee cee 3.78¢. 

GME, DANS BUMS onesies vccvseisecedevvesees 3.38¢. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in; & % in: BOG 1MPPOE, DOIG ec ccc cs sh ccicns 2.838c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
a SR, ORBS koi tne nk vserse Wha see hee’ cae nee 2.738¢. 

Merchant Steel Per La. 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger ere ee 2.73c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 2.838c. 

Too-talk. % x. 36 i BBG IAPPC? . ioe eke vc cawces 3.50e. 


Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .4.00c. to 6.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 


MER. ca crunk awes mama el eink ew meee 3.50¢. 

Squares, flats and hex.... ed han sear t aa 1 00c. 

Standard cast steel, base price................ 12.00c. 

eR OE MRE coos co <a cien a su caw A mee ea ee Re 17.00c. 

BHOCA CASE MICE wns niscncdtaw sasward cans ex 22.00c. 
Tank Plates—Steel 

AA ies SG OROIOY nace ae cs en eae eee sae 2.83¢ 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 


IND es encom ova ia oa we alga kaa ae Re 3.78c. 

MG: BE i944 os wo RRA NSA TOSS EE 3.83c. 

No. 14 iis aceetig weaak let aen bid so 0 

MS 2G obs enh ebad cease kee seen 3.98c. 
Box Annealed—Black 

Blued Stove 


Pipe Sheet, 


Per Lb 


Soft Steel 
Cc. R., One Pass 


Per Lb 


..4200c; to 4800. jj  ji6§wese« 

Nos. 22 and 24 ....4.05¢e. to 4.35c. 4.60¢. 

NSE” Se rege ....--4.10¢e. to 4.40c. 4.65ce. 

ie. ir kth eee 4.20c. to 4.50c. 4.75¢. 

MOc Re ¢ kok ; Jee. SS re. Cw .. aeree 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 


Nos. ie CO Bees 


Galvanized Per Lb. 


a: OE: ns bo ce oe cee ateiaiw ewe ale ee lee ne 4.30c. to 4.60c. 
DT is aaa ce bie + sp lscsasd Jb vis art Nee apene cata aea 4.45c. to 4.75c. 
ee a rrr rrr e we tres 4.60c. to 4.90c. 


Nes, 22 Ah 26.6.0 6%0s 5 sceiscae ee Aankios aaee 4.75¢c. to 5.05c. 
BSS OO ina @winte eee ew lseeee weewe wn Cres O.2ec 
No. 27 . a hee ae Rete gi kta 5.05c. to 5.35c. 
No. 28 -eéaac sta, 6d B.b0c. 


No. 30 ° . (+e.e 6s ante eo oe 5.70c. to 6.00c. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


We lde d Pipe 


Standard Ste el Wrougl t Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv. 
Y% in. Butt.. 56 40 % in. Butt.. S69 -18 
% in. Butt 61 47 1% in. Butt.. 32 « —15 
1-3 in. Butt 63 19 2 in. Lap. 27 —j]0 
814-6 in. Lal 60 —46 2%-6 in. Lap 1 sth 
7-8 in. Lap. 56 —34 7-12 in. Lap ee 
9-12 in. Lap 5) 5 
Steel Wire 
BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
ENN i cs an ee xan eee Ree 8.50c. to 3.75e. 
Annealed soft sal were Te soe «ee a ae Bree. 
Galvanized annealed casiehss belts ama 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
Cemmeted BOMe. .cccccscevccsssscecsce 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ................5.50c. to 5.75c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage 


Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


400 





On a number of articles the base price o: 


. . : ° t 3 given, 
it being impossbile to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at which large |, ire sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment fro ills are 
given in the market reports appearing in veaniics 
part of THE IRON AGE under the genera] ling of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Meta)s 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wir, 
BASE PRICE 
High brass sheet ..............0000. 18%. to 19%¢ 


Reet ERR MIDS 6 6k 0:5-4:6 db a 19%. to We, 
BINGE: BOER tos cakvernacagiunnwareele 16%4c. to 17\e. 
MEGSS LUDE. -WERBOE - osid vikinis s xe sdleaeee 2556c. to 26% 
BYOGSS UDG, SORMIIOES 6c. base vksdivnan 2246c. to 23 ¢ 
Copper tube, SORGMONS  <6c0ssiciccsectsn 24%. to 25 ¢ 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 21%c. to 22%¢, per 
lb. base. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib, ance over 
hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin | Coke—14-20 
Grade Grade | 


“AAA” —— 
Charcoal Charcoal 


Primes Wasters 

80 1b..$6.05 $5.80 
14x20 14x20 90 lb.. 6.15 5.90 
100 lb.. 6.25 6.00 

IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 cm.. 740 115 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 | IXXXX. .10.40 10.15 


Terne Plates 


8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 


Bar 


sO HONG 6s vob vad caieloeialic ee ees .» LM, 
URORNOINENG ois 5 can'scavessercundomeeeee wld 6 
FOI i's 0 a ots, hacen Pes eee ees LAME 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western Opelter icisiniss seaser db atateiecs 8 c. to 84 


Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 8%4c. open 9%4e. 
Lead and Solder* 

PPAGPICNN: Tit TONG. 6s 0.¢.¥.0 60% asic exe 6%c¢. to 7 

BRE TORO. o.0.5.6 Soke diaid bin Ak ene ue 


Solder, % and % «aca 
ING. (2 MOMIET | v6s xc wklic ved de ea memee ten 
RGRMOG -MOIGED osciccuekins dveweees ee 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accor 
ing to composition. 

Babbitt Metal 
Dost. orate, HO? 1D. is oss swks,cdwlatanieene tree ae 


Commercial grade, per PD. .civcsccececieacedanun 
SPORT), DOP Tiles ca084 sok Sheer 

ir Antimony ‘“ 
PURO: 6 ck xa ce kk odaweedionerteek eee Hoc. to 1G 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .20c. t0 


9° 
yA 


Old Metals 


Business is fairly good and the market is strong 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Copper, heavy crucible ..............05: 
Copper, BOGUT Wie oo ccsccsvccscapnsene® 
Copper, tight atid bottoms.......sicdsivess 
DERM, BORG oicvcndnn 50a. eke <a 
PONE, TRE. ge mec ccc ssnc c's eons eee 
Heavy machine composition ...........++: 

No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...........--: ss 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. ... 
LARGE: TOES os ésaikncedikn ens (ake 
EOOE, VOB. o.5 0s 'nine v0.04 54.650ine eee ee 
BS icniteavencaaatedeneeaen eee : 








> SS 1 10 10 1 1 ; i= 3 
: , J 3 5 eS O38 S OQ Oy eee * : 
: 3: ; tt oe tO 1 OO SO EOD 





